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rjhiE people of Crete are far 
from wealthy, but they 
wished to make a gift to Presi¬ 
dent Truman as a token of 
gratitude for American help to 
Greece. They chose, very appro¬ 
priately, an extremely rare and 
shy animal still found in their 
island, one of the wild goats 
(Capra aegragus ) from which 
domestic goats are descended, 


2 Feet ~ 2‘A Feet 

N unusual export order hqs 
been received by a Leicester 
hosiery firm. It is from a great 
Chicago department store, and is 
for a supply of all-wool socks, 
knitted on a hand-frame for an 
American with feet 15 inches 
long! 


and it will be put in the Wash¬ 
ington Zoo. 

President Truman's goat was 
found in the White Mountains 
when quite a kid. The species is 
comparatively rare, the Caucasus 
and one or two Greek Islands 
being the only places in Europe 
where it lives wild. 

It is a handsome animal, with 
very. long horns, curved almost 
in semi-circles and curling in¬ 
wards at the tips. It is brownish- 
grey, with a smart little beard, 
and is very cunning in escaping 
from man. In the mountains it 
is a great adept at' jumping 
across chasms. 

The Cretan islanders sub¬ 
scribed ■ £25—a big sum for 
them—towards the cost of the 
goat's passage to America. 


Animal Antics in Africa 

TALES OF THREE TRESPASSERS 


JYJore queer stories about wild 
animals are reported from 
Africa. In Northern Rhodesia, 
for instance, a lion recently went 
for a bus ride. At a country bus- 
stop the lion waited in hiding 
until all the native passengers 
had alighted and then hopped on. 
The driver sat smoking and look¬ 
ing ahead, waiting for any 
belated passengers; but on feeling 
the bus shake he looked round 
and saw the lion apparently 
choosing a seat. At that he got 
alarmed and drove off as fast as 
he could go; and the lion, pre¬ 
sumably becoming nervous at the 
speed, jumped off at a bend and 
rolled over in the dust. It seems 
he had been attracted into the 
bus by the smell of meat which 
passengers had been carrying; he 
was looking for scraps—not a 
ride! 

O u * second story comes from 
Matabelel'and. It concerns a 
leopard which got more “scraps ” 
than he bargained for. He 
entered the grounds of a hotel 
at night intending to carry off 
a dog for his supper. But the 
dog turned out to be a lusty 
Alsatian with strong objections 
to tlie idea of becoming a cat’s 
supper—even if the cat was very 
large and spotted. 

There was a terrific shindy, 
and this awoke the hotel-keeper. 
He came down with his rifle, and 
the leopard cleared off supperless, 
leaving the Alsatian with a 
wound in his head but otherwise 
none the worse. 

third story concerns the 
risks of African golf. A golfer 
in Southern Rhodesia was ap¬ 
proaching his ball on the fairway 


when he saw, five yards from the 
ball, the head of a green mamba 
protruding from a hole in the 
ground and quietly watching the 
game. 

The golfer was tempted to lift 
his ball and make off—counting 
it as two strokes; but he was a 
keen player and boldly decided to 
play the ball. The snake with 
its unblinking stare (an object- 
lesson in keeping an eye on the 
ball) put him off his stroke, how¬ 
ever : he topped the ball and sent 
it just five yards on the other side 
of the snake, which turned to 
look at it! This was too much 
for the golfer, and picking up his 
ball he hurried away, thinking, 
no doubt, that golf is quite diffi¬ 
cult enough without green 
mambas joining in. 


Light on Windows 

"[Jncleaned windows rob factory 
workers of a great amount 
of daylight. From a survey made 
in America it has been ascer¬ 
tained that a six-month accumu¬ 
lation of dirt causes vertical 
windows to lose CO per cent of 
their daylight transmitting 
powers; windows with a 30 
degrees slope lose 75 per cent.; 
and those on a slope of 00 degrees 
(such as the average skylight) 
lose 83 per cent. 

It appears that accumulation 
of dirt over a'-given period is 
about 75 per cent on the inside 
and 25 per cent on the outside, 
where rain provides an occasional 
wash. 

The survey recommends wash¬ 
ing both sides every three months 
at least. 


OVERLANDER 

Girl 


Visitors to 
London 


Mr Truman’s Goat 


DRIVING CATTLE 
1400 MILES 

Jn the Northern Territory of 
Australia a girl of 23 is 
making the first stages of a 
strange journey which will last 
six months. 

She is the daughter of Harry 
Zigenbine, one of' the famous 
“boss drovers ” of Northern Aus¬ 
tralia, and as he is ill she is 
taking' 1250 cattle from Bedford 
Downs Station, in the Kimberley 
Ranges of far N W Australia, 1400 
miles across the continent to the 
railhead at Dajarra, in Queens¬ 
land. She will have a plant of 
horses and seven stockmen, in¬ 
cluding Aborigines, to help her; 
but she is, her father says, “the 
best man I’ve got.” 

All who saw the film The Over¬ 
landers will remember the drama 
of such a journey. There are no 
roads, but the experienced stock- 
man knows his routes and water¬ 
ing places in this wildest and 
driest part of Australia. If floods 
come down the shallow rivers 
great detours have to be made. 
A stampede is another possible 
danger. 

Mobs of more than 1200 cattle 
can be taken over short distances 
—3000 are now travelling 250 
miles to Milparinka in N S Wales, 
for instance; but Miss Zigen- 
bine’s 1250 is considered to be 
the largest manageable number 
for long-distance droving. 


Feather Forecasts 

“JTeather Forecasts,”' for the 
. owners of homing pigeons, 
are to be broadcast this summer 
by the Air Ministry. 

The forecasts will give wind 
direction, speed, cloudiness, and 
visibility along the lines of flight 
throughout Britain. For races 
abroad a special long-range 
weather forecast will "be broad¬ 
cast a few hours before the race 
is due to begin. 

Last year pigeon fanciers lost 
54,000 pigeons, many of them 
valuable, because of the weather. 


Two young visitors from New 
York wore cowboy outfits when 
they went for a ride on Dumbo 
at the Children's Zoo. In the 
picture below King Penguins 
stand rigidly to attention at 
Regent’s Park as they are in¬ 
spected by the Kobachewura of 
the Northern Territories, Gold 
Coast, and his State Secretary, 
who are in England to attend a 
course on Local Government. 
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To Lend or Not to Lend? 

'T’he United States Congress are now discussing the question of 
* how much money to allot for Marshall Aid in the third of 
its five years, this aid being due to end in 1952. 


Quite naturally the debate has 
aroused widespread interest in 
the United States, as it is the 
taxpayers’ money which is at 
stake." Not all the taxpayers, it 
may be said, or their repre¬ 
sentatives, understand even now 
the importance of continued 
American aid to Europe and other 
parts of the world. On the other 
hand, very few people in our 
part of the world realise that 
foreign aid (and this includes not 
only aid to Europe but also aid to 
Turkey, Indonesia, Korea, and 
the Arab refugees) costs America 
not less than £1,000,000,000 a 
year. This is a very formidable 
sum even for the wealthy United 
Stdtes. 

So the various committees of 
the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives have been arguing 
what cuts can be made in 
Marshall Aid. Some Senators 
and Representatives think that 
help should be cut very sub¬ 
stantially and have been putting 
forward very ingenious argu¬ 
ments. They say, for instance, 
that as. Britain has been earning 
more dollars since devaluation, it 
follows that she does not now 
need as many dollars as in the 
two previous years. Other mem¬ 
bers of the Congress wish to warn 
European countries that they 
must either federate or have their 
aid cut. 

Ample Aid Essential 

Fortunately the U S Govern¬ 
ment knows very well that to 
reduce aid to Europe and other 
parts of the world would be an 
exceedingly bad policy in the 
present situation. Mr Truman’s 
Administration have set forth 
argument after argument against 
making any large cuts, if cuts 
must indeed be made. Further¬ 
more, the most recent quarterly 


report issued by Mr Hoffman’s 
Economic Co-operation Admini¬ 
stration makes it clear that 
money for European aid is not 
only necessary now but will prob¬ 
ably be needed also after 1952, 
when Marshall Aid comes to. an 
end. 

Even after that date Europe 
will be short of dollars, and the 
reason lies partly in the United 
States itself. Because during 
the past thirty years or so that 
country has become less de¬ 
pendent on European goods, and 
therefore European manu¬ 
facturers are finding it more 
difficult to sell their products for 
dollars. In addition, despite good 
salesmanship, it is still not easy 
for our industries to adjust them¬ 
selves to the demand of the 
American market. One good 
reason for this is that tastes and 
fashion in America change very 
rapidly. 

High Customs' Duties 

But perhaps the greatest 
obstacles in the path of European 
traders on the American market 
are those set up by the United 
States Customs. Although im¬ 
port duties on many goods enter¬ 
ing the USA have been reduced, 
they are still high. Worse still, 
the American Customs’ pro¬ 
cedure is very complicated and 
has been designed to hamper 
rather than help the entry of 
goods. It is only in recent months 
that the U S Government have 
realised this fact and they are 
trying to pass through Congress 
a law which will simplify these 
procedures. They understand 
that in the long run it will 
benefit America to allow Euro¬ 
pean nations to earn dollars by 
selling goods on- her market 
rather than to keep those nations 
dependent on continued U S aid. 


MAN-ftlADE 

“NIAGARA” 

'J’he Grand Coulee Dam, the 
world’s biggest structure 
of concrete, has recently been 
dedicated by President Truman. 
About 21,600,000 tons of concrete 
were used in building the dam, 
which is on the Columbia River 
in the State of Washington. The 
dam’s central spillway forms a 
waterfall twice as high as 
Niagara. 

It has created an artificial lake 
151 miles long, which is to be 
called Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Lake. The two power-houses at 
the dam contain the most power¬ 
ful generators and turbines in the 
world, and the stored water will 
ultimately provide irrigation for 
1,029,000 acres of semi-desert land. 


Hockey Girls Off 
to South Africa 

JPifteen of England’s outstand¬ 
ing women hockey players are 
to compete in a strenuous playing 
tour of South Africa, where from 
mid-June until the end of August 
an International Hockey Con¬ 
ference is being held. 

Women’s teams representing 
England, Ireland, Scotland, 
America, and South Africa will 
play in a series of international 
matches, and in opposition to 
State elevens. 

The English girls will not have 
much leisure time during their 
stay in South Africa. 


Prospector’s Lone 
Hike 

yjta Jack Noble, a 60-year-old 
pioneer of the inland gold 
town of Tennant Creek in Aus¬ 
tralia’s barren north, has left 
Tennant Creek in a “blitz ” buggy 
to blaze a trail across 300 miles of 
the wildest parts of Australia. 

Noble is taking 100 gallons cf 
water, 100 gallons of petrol, but 
no food; he intends to live off 
the land. He is an experienced 
bushman and will blaze a tree 
with three cuts every 15 miles of 
the trip. 

At the base of each blazed tree 
he will bury two bottles of water 
in case the truck breaks down 
and he has to walk back. 

Noble is confident he will find 
a rich gold reef in the unknown 
area. 


BLUE BIRD 

'Jhe skin of a species of sea bird 
which had not been seen 
since 1901, the blue petrel has 
been brought from Macquarie 
Island to Melbourne by Mr 
Norman Favaloro, of the Austra¬ 
lian National Museum. 

Mr Favaloro went to the island 
in H M A S Labuan in search of 
this exceedingly rare bird. One 
night on the island, while he was 
watching a shore party signalling 
to the ship with a lamp, he saw 
a bird fly against the lamp and 
fall, and found it was a blue 
petrel. The Museum's only other 
specimen was acquired in 1860. 


News From 


GOOD OLD POMPEY! 

The chimes of Portsmouth 
Guildhall, known to sailors as 
“Pompey chimes,” were re-started 
recently at a ceremony attended 
by about 15,000 people. Supporters 
of Portsmouth Football Club sing 
to the tune of the chimes at 
matches. 

British Railways’ first gas 
turbine locomotive. No 18,000, has 
been drawing passenger trains on 
trial runs between London and 
Sivindon. Its maximum speed is 
90 m p li. 

Canada imported more goods 
from Britain in March than 
she exported to this country: 
Canadian imports, 32,700,000 
dollars; exports 30,100,000 dollars. 

Representatives of the States 
of Indonesia have agreed to set 
up a unitary constitution for a 
single State of Indonesia instead 
of the Federation. 

Smuggled Circus 

Hearing that the Government 
of East Germany intended to 
merge two circuses and 
nationalise them, Brumbach’s 
Circus escaped with all its gear 
into Western Germany. The 
owner, Herr Brumbach, had to 
smuggle elephants, tigers, 35 
horses, and 90 wagons across the 
border. 



Seventeen-year-old Margaret Craton, 
of Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, 
has been selected by the Foster- 
Parents Plan to spend the summer 
in America. With her in the photo¬ 
graph is Paul Le Roy Robinson, of 
Michigan, who has been touring 

England under the same scheme. 

The Old Vic Company is to 
perform at The Hague, Amster¬ 
dam, and Utrecht during the 
Holland Festival from June 17 to 
July 1. 

Experts believe that the most 
valuable uranium deposits in 
Australia are at Radium Hill, 
about 270 miles from Adelaide. 

A huge brick-built granary 
of a city, Mohenjo-daro, which 
flourished 4000 years ago, has 
been unearthed in Pakistan. 

BELOVED MINSTREL 

A plaque in memory of Uncle 
Mack, the beach minstrel who 
amused visitors at Broadstairs 
for over 50 years, is to be unveiled 
on the Parade on May 27. 

An old river-bed is being filled 
to make two new runways for 
heavy aircraft at Sydney’s chief 
airport. 

To help M Ps to obtain a sound 
knowledge of Standing Orders, 
the Clerk of the House of 
Commons and officers of his 
department are now giving a 
series of lectures at Westminster. 

A request for the release of 
children from school to pick 
potatoes this year has been 
rejected by Durham County 
Education Committee. 


Everywhere 


Hat Trick 

Dr R. ' C. Carpenter, of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, had his hat 
blown off by the wind and 
deposited on the top of a four- 
storey building. Two months 
later the hat was blown off the 
roof, and fell at his feet! 

In 1945, Britain’s first oil-fired 
open-hearth furnace came into 
operation in a South Wales steel¬ 
works. Today, out of 331 open- 
hearth furnaces, over 100 have 
been converted to oil fuel. 

At Pretoria a native herd 
“boy” named Matandi Mapim- 
bela has decided to draw the old- 
age pension and retire from 
work; he is 106. 

Miss Mary Evans, aged 92, sang 
in a choir at a recent Methodist 
festival at Machynlleth, Mont¬ 
gomery. 

RING OUT WILD BELLS 

At Whitsun 200 bellringers from 
all parts of Britain are to meet 
at Eastbourne for a week end of 
bell-ringing. 

A party of 24 British Scouts 
are flying to Greece on August 8 
to spend three weeks as guests of 
Greek Scouts. In the same air¬ 
craft 24 Greek Scouts will come 
to Britain. The British party will 
attend the Greek Scout Olympiad. 

Future youth . leaders from 
Burma at present on a nine- 
week tour of Britain to study 
youth work. 

Kep, a sheepdog at Chadacre 
Agricultural Institute, Suffolk, 
shows new students round the 
farm. 

The Archangel Michael has 
been named by the Pope as the 
patron saint of policemen. 

Six North American Indian 
chiefs, in full war regalia, 
appeared recently before the 
U N Human Rights Commission 
to protest against alleged United 
States and Canadian violations 
of treaties granted to their 
tribes over a century ago. 

The Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Assistant Cubmaster 
Sylvia Richards, of the 3rd New 
Barnet Group, for her bravery in 
rescuing a woman cyclist from 
the River Lea at Wormley. 

Anglers at Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Essex have caught herring and 
whiting with silver paper as bait. 

This is the Jubilee year of the 
London Metropolitan boroughs; 
they came , into existence as 
boroughs on November 9, 1900. 

A Gloster Meteor VIII jet 
fighter has made a world speed 
record for the 1000 kilometres 
closed-in circuit. The Meteor 
flew from Moreton Valence in 
Gloucestershire to Fife Ness, Fife, 
and back at an average speed of 
nearly 511 m p h, beating the 
previous record by about 47 m p h. 


PRIZES FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

A novel competition, with a 
Bicycle, Cameras, and Mec¬ 
cano Sets as prizes, will be an¬ 
nounced in next week’s CN. 

[\/Take sure of your copy by ask- 
ivi ing a newsagent to reserve 
one for you. Better still, why 
not give him an order to deliver 
the C N regularly each week. 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 27, 1750 

Good-Will 

Gesture 

Jn an almost unprecedented 
gesture of good, will the 
French Government have offered 
to fuse their nation’s coal and 
steel interests with those of 
Germany—and any other Euro¬ 
pean nation—in a new organisa¬ 
tion under a common higher 
authority whose members would 
be appointed by the co-operating 
Governments on an equal basis. 

The French proposal to raise 
from the national to the inter¬ 
national plane the control of the 
rich belts of iron and coal, 
always a major source of strife 
between France and Germany, 
has brought the possibility of 
European unity many stages 
nearer. 

The ownership of the Ruhr, the 
Saar, and Lorraine has ensured 
to the nations concerned pre¬ 
dominance fn industrial power 
during peace and in armaments 
during - war. Hence the present 
Allied control over the Ruhr and 
the anxiety revealed about the 
future of the Saar by both 
Germany and France. 

The scheme put forward by 
M. Schuman involves, of course, 
special treaties and agreements, 
but its object is to develop pro¬ 
duction, widen markets, and 
improve the living conditions of 
all workers. 

Dr Adenauer welcomed the 
scheme on behalf of the German 
people—and the more readily 
because his Cabinet had just 
decided that the invitation to join 
the Assembly of the Council of 
Europe should be accepted. 


Treasure Ship of 
Tobermory Bay 

'J'he Spanish Armada galleon of 
Tobermory Bay has now been 
found, lying in. about 70 feet of 
water, after several weeks work. 
Admiralty divers established clear 
proof of her identity when they 
brought up to the surface two 
silver medallions and a large 
piece of charred wood. The wood 
was oak, and the Spanish vessel, 
believed to be the Florencia, was 
reputed to be built of African 
oak. 

By the use of long probes the 
divers established that the part 
of the vessel which has been 
found is 50 feet long and 25 feet 
wide. One section is clearly 
higher, and this is thought to be 
the raised poop common in ships 
of Elizabethan times. If so, it 
will contain the strong room 
thought to contain treasure. 

The naval divers have now 
stopped work and the rest of the 
operations will be left to the Duke 
of Argyll, whose ancestor, Archi¬ 
bald, Marquis of Argyll, was given 
all rights in the wreck by Charles 
the First. 


Open Air Classes 

J^ach fortnight until the end of 
November 720 boys and girls 
from L C C schools will exchange 
their classrooms in London for 
classrooms in Surrey and Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

They will spend fourteen days 
at hutted-camp schools at Ew- 
hurst, where there is accommo¬ 
dation for 240 boys, Boxmoor, 
240 girls, and Hindhead, which 
is a mixed school. 

As many lessons as possible 
will be given in the open air. 
They include nature study, 
map-reading, and surveying. 
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THE BRITISH 
“OLYMPICS” 

J)oring Whitsun week-end fol¬ 
lowers of top-class athletics 
will have the chance to see the 
stars of ten nations competing 
in the British Games, with which 
will be coupled the AAA inter- 
Counties Championships. 

Great crowds should pack the 
White City in London on Satur¬ 
day and Monday for this feast of 
really first-class sport, which will 
cover all field and track events, 
and should provide the spectators 
with some of the keenest com¬ 
petition seen in Britain since the 
Olympic Games of 1948. 

What a race it will be if the 
tall, long-striding Jamaican, 
Arthur Wint, running for Britain, 
clashes with Bob MacFarlane, the 
Canadian track-wizard, in the 
quarter-mile. We may also see 
E. Bally, the French sprint 
champion, in opposition to our 
own John Wilkinson in the 100 
yards, and to McDonald Bailey 
in the 220 yards. Arthur Wint 
will be running for his adopted 
county—Middlesex. 

Denmark, Belgium, Spain, and 
Finland will all have their stars 
at the White City. 


TRICYCLE TAXI 

^ tricycle taxi, believed to be 
the first of its kind in the 
country, has made its appear¬ 
ance in the streets of Wolver¬ 
hampton. It is the idea of a 
local taxi-driver. The driver 
sits under a hooded canopy, and 
under another canopy are the 
two passengers, facing the rear. 
The taxi is powered by a two- 
stroke motor-cycle engine. 


LIGHTSHIP WITH 
NO CREW 

J ^ crewless lightship has now 
.been stationed at the ap¬ 
proaches to New York harbour. 
The lightship is fitted with a 
light, a radio beacon, and a fog 
signal, and the whole of its 
mechanism is operated by re¬ 
mote control by one man in a 
shore station. 

Usually ' a lightship of. this 
kind has a crew of 17 and it is 
expected that the new' type will 
enable the running expenses to 
be reduced by half. If the ex¬ 
periment is successful the old 
type of lightship in the U S 
Coast Guard Service will be re¬ 
placed by the new. 


THE NELSON SPIRIT 

J ^ most interesting “last mes¬ 
sage ” has been found by the 
shipbreakers at the Barrow-in- 
Furness yards of Thomas W. 
Ward, where the 10,000-ton 
cruiser H M S London is being 
broken up. 

A blackboard was found bear¬ 
ing this message: 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

When Lord Nelson commissioned 
his ships he said, “Give me men 
of the Nore to man them." He 
chose rightly. For in this ship 
men of the Nore have served. 
Take great care how you break 
her up! 

A label at the back of the board 
simply mentions the unknown 
author as “Slim Handsome Harry 
Saul,” otherwise known as the 
“Harwich Wonder Boy.” The 
London’s unusual last message is 
to be preserved. 



King’s Head 

A plaster cast of El Rey (The King), 
a huge, 14-ton stone head found in 
a jungle in Southern Mexico. It is 
on display at the American Natural 
History Museum in New York. 


MODEL RURAL 
COMMUNITY 

fifteen-year development 
plan is being worked out for 
the Glanllyn Estate in Merion¬ 
ethshire, the only Government 
estate in Wales. A programme 
of building, planting, and land 
improvement is to be followed, 
and three farms are to be im¬ 
proved to serve as model “show 
places ” in time for the Festival 
of Britain. 

These farms will represent the 
standard to which it is hoped to 
bring the whole estate in fifteen 
years. 


WT A THOUSAND 
PIPERS AN’ A’ 

]Y£any British people other than 
Scots would like to be in 
Glasgow on May 27 to see and 
hear a thousand pipers and 
drummers at the Ibrox Stadium, 
where Glasgow’s second Highland 
Gathering is to be held. 

There are also about a 
thousand entries for the different 
events, and among them are 
many famous athletes—runners, 
cyclists, wrestlers, and so on. The 
contests for pipers, Highland 
dancers, and caber-tossing will 
create an atmosphere of the 
Highland glen and mountainside 
among the buildings of industrial 
Glasgow. 


OIL FROM THE SEA 

J^early five thousand barrels of 
oil a day are now coming up 
from the oil-bearing lands under¬ 
neath the Gulf of Mexico. 

This strange sea-oil adventure 
began in 1938, and the companies 
which sank the 87 wells (of which 
about a score are now producing) 
are reaping part of the harvest 
.of oil which they expected. Some 
platforms from which the drills 
are operated are 30 miles out at 
sea. These platforms are work¬ 
shops and living rdoms for the 
oil drillers, and the expense of 
their maintenance makes the 
whole adventure very costly—six 
times as costly as oil production 
on land. Transporting the oil 
after it has gushed up is a great 
problem. Barges at present take 
the barrels ashore, but an under¬ 
sea pipeline is being considered. 

See World Map 


ON EMPIRE 
DAY 

Qs the morning of Empire Day 
(May 24) five young speakers 
of British Commonwealth 
countries will appear in the 
BBC Current Affairs programme. 

Adisa Williams, from Lagos, 
will talk about West African 
children, and his talk will be 
followed by West African folk 
songs. Next, a young woman 
student from Ceylon, Luertha 
Nagendram, will talk about this 
new Dominion. 

Charles Bull, an Australian 
radio man, will describe a visit to 
a farm near Perth with the 
family singing Waitsing Matilda. 

A Maori named Inia Te Wiata 
will tell of Empire Day in New 
Zealand, and will sing one of his 
people’s songs. 

The programme will end with 
a glimpse at festivities in Canada, 
given by Matthew Halton. 


PENNY WISE 

Jn Melbourne recently thousands 
of people searched their 
pockets in the hope of finding 
a “rare ” 1933 penny—and 

thousands succeeded! 

The search was started by a 
newspaper article which stated 
that only 15 pennies were minted 
in 1933, of which 12 were accoun¬ 
ted for. Very quickly the news¬ 
paper offices were deluged with 
telepfione calls, letters, and tele¬ 
grams—all from people with a 
1933 penny; but their hopes of 
wealth were soon dashed, for the 
paper printed a correction stating 
that the fifteen referred to were 
“proof” pennies which had got 
into circulation by mistake. 


The CN Picture-Map Showing Interesting News Items From All Over the World 



but also to tv Hi. 

to put their ear 's to 
the ground to 
locate netv/g-born • 
rabbits, or to 
tell when the . 
eggs of the 
'rainbow bird 
are hatched. 


MOVING A HILL 
A hill called the Mora de Santo Antonio 
prevents cooling sea breezes from reach¬ 
ing a district of Rio de Janeiro. So the 
hill is to be removed, and the earth 
used to make a new shoreline. 


THE CONGO 
i-year plan for developing the mineral 
irees of the Belgian Congo is under con- 


DEVE LOPING 

A ten- 
, resources 

si deration. It is estimated that it will cost 
£350,000,000. The Belgian Congo, a big 
supplier of radium, is also one of the greatest 
potential sources of uranium. 


SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES 
A Mulberry Harbour pierhead used in the invasion of 
Normandy has been towed 9000 mites from Southampton 
to Muntok Bag, Banka Island, off the coast of Sumatra, 
where it is being used as a Hooting oil dock. 
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Feeding one of the famous jumping porpoises 

A Visit to the Oceanarium 


CLOSE-UPS OF SEA LIFE 


j^bout 18 miles south of 
St Augustine in Florida, 
USA, is the world’s first ocean¬ 
arium, an underwater motion- 
picture studio, in which some of 
the bigger wild life of the sea may 
be photographed and studied at 
close quarters. 


filming scenes of wild animals in 
a giant corral, and wondered 
“why we can’t do this with the 
specimens of the sea.” Ilia A. 
Tolstoy, grandson of the Russian 
author Leo Tolstoy, and an ex¬ 
plorer of considerable note, helped 
to further the. idea. 



Known as Marine Studios, this 
educational and scientific centre 
is visited by hundreds of 
thousands of people each year. 
Two giant tanks, one rectangular 
and 100 feet long by 18 feet deep, 
the other circular and 75 feet in 
diameter by 15 feet deep, house 
more than 10,000 sea creatures. 
The difference between Marine 
Studios and other aquariums is 
that at Marine Studios sea life 
is not segregated by species, but 
is placed together as it exists in 
the open sea. 

There are more than 200 
observation portholes in the sides 
and bottoms of the two tanks, 
affording a clear picture of the 
colourful undersea world. In 
addition, there is an underwater 
studio with large sheets of heavy 
plate glass from which Hollywood 


cameramen have shot many 
marine sequences. 

The idea of Marine Studios 
came from W. Douglas Burden of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. He had been in Africa 


In the tanks tarpon, porpoises, 
rays, giant sharks, turtles, reef, 
and tropical fish pass in bright- 
coloured review. In one end of 
the huge rectangular tank over 
seven tons of coral, seafans, and 
plumes are used to resemble a 
coral reef found in the Bahamas. 
The remains of a sunken ship, 
placed in the tank to provide 
“atmosphere ” for photographers, 
offer shelter for sheepshead, jew- 
fish, and drumfish. 

At intervals during the day, a 
diver walks the floor of the tanks 
scattering scraps of food for the 
fish. He has to watch his step 
among the larger and more 
vicious specimens, such as the 
gargantuan manta ray, which 
weighs some 1500 pounds and has 
a spread of 12 feet. 

Most amusing to visitors are 
the porpoises, the 
first ever kept in 
long captivity. 
These, mammals, 
which often reach 
a weight of 300 
pounds, are intel¬ 
ligent and readily 
learn to come-for 
food at the sound 
of a dinner bell. 
When fed by hand 
at the surface, 
they leap many 
feet out of ' the 
water, as seen in 
one of our pic¬ 
tures. 

Because some of 
the fish are in¬ 
habitants of the 
temperate zone, 
one tank is al¬ 
lowed to fluctuate 
with the tempera- 
of the water off 
St Augustine; the 
other tank is 
maintained at a 
year - round tem¬ 
perature of 68 
degrees for the 
tropical specimens 
from south Florida 
and the Bahama Islands. Eight 
million gallons of water a day 
are pumped through the ocean¬ 
arium. Capturing specimens alive 
is a full-time job for professional 
anglers. 


A porpoise takes a close-up of two young visitors— 
< and vice versa 


The Children's Newspaper, May 27, I9S0 

Children’s Films From Many Lands 


An important feature of the 
Third Bath Assembly early this 
montlv was the International 
Festival of Childrens’ Entertain¬ 
ment Films. Eric Gillett visited 
the Festival and sends these notes 
on the films he saw there. 
tJtftE Festival was organised by 
Children’s Entertainment 
Films (J. Arthur Rank Organisa¬ 
tion Ltd), and it included pictures 
made in 13 countries specially for 
young people. With the excep¬ 
tion of USSR, Great Britain is 
the only country which has a 
steady and planned production of 
such films, and Bath is the only 
city in the world which holds a 
children’s festival of this kind. 

Never before had Children's 
Entertainment Films been able 
to assemble such a varied selec¬ 
tions of films of all nations to put 
before the child audiences who 
came to the Odeon at Bath every 
morning. The first programme 
was representative of those that 
came afterwards. It began with 
a British Community-Singing 
Cartoon, Oh No John, which 
soon had the audience singing. 
World Magazine, with interesting 
glimpses of children in Sweden, 
Australia, and Rhodesia, followed. 

Then came the USSR colour 
cartoon, Grey Neck. This is 
entirely charming and it shows 
what progress the Russians are 
making in this field. 

Grey Neck is a young goose 
whose tail feathers are removed 
by a very evil-looking fox. Grey 
Neck has to remain behind when 
her mother and the rest of the 
family fly south for the winter. 
She is an ingenious little bird 
and she manages to keep just 
away from the fox’s clutches 
with the help of a small grey and 
white rabbit and other members 
of the rabbit family. The fox 
is always on the prowl, but Grey 
Neck keeps away from him until 
the spring comes and her mother 
returns. There is a splendid final 
sequence when the fox is lured 
over the melting ice and meets 
with a suitable punishment. 
Unlike so many Russian cartoons 
there is no unnecessary dialogue, 
and the audience enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 

A Danish nature picture, The 
Cock That Wouldn’t Crow, was 


rather too slow and simple for 
British tastes, but one of our pro¬ 
ductions in Denmark, A Pen 
Picture, gave,a delightful glance 
at three Danish children on 
holiday and has a remarkable 
ending. A small boy is caught up 
on a windmill sail and is carried 
round once or twice before the 
machinery is stopped. He seemed 
none the worse for .his strange 
experience. 

The Lone Climber —a ski-ing 
experience in the Dolomites, made 
by Children’s Entertainment 
Films—ended the morning and 
was the most popular picture 
shown, as it deserved to be. 

^ext day a German colour car¬ 
toon, The Snoioman, took the 
honours. Obviously Hollywood 
will not be pre-eminent in this 
medium in a few years’ time. 


The Snowman comes to life, and 
as he is only snow he is able to do 
extraordinary things with his 
body. In the winter he has the 
greatest fun. Then, just before 
spring comes, he has a look at the 
calendar, and pops into a re¬ 
frigerator. Alas, when July comes 
he is so delighted by the calendar 
illustration that he pops out 
again, and you can imagine what 
happens to him then. The 
director of this picture has a true 
genius for cartoon work. 


The principal film of the morn¬ 
ing was the USSR colour car¬ 
toon The Little Hump-backed 
Horse. Much of it is very beau¬ 
tiful; the colouring often re¬ 
minded me of the great days of 
the Russian ballet. 

The old Russian fairy story tells 
of Ivanushka, the youngest and 
most stupid son of a farmer. 
Ivanushka is told to watch his 
father’s field so that he may catch 
a thief. The thief turns out to 
be a beautiful white fairy horse 
with a tail and mane of golden 
fire, and when he is caught he 
begs the boy to let him go in 
return for two black horses and 
the little hump-backed horse. 
This pleasant little beast proves 
to be a true friend to Ivanushka, 
who soon finds that the king 
wants to buy his two black horses. 

The king is a 
harmless old 
man, but his 
prime minister 
is jealous of 
Ivanushka and 
does all he can 
to get rid of him. 
In the end Ivan¬ 
ushka wins the 
beautiful prin¬ 
cess and every¬ 
thing ends hap- 
p i 1 y, as it 
should in a fairy 
tale; but it 
would be twice 
as good a film if 
it were half its 
present length. 

The French 
Z a n z abelle 
in Paris is a 
curious blend of 
puppets and 
reality. Zanza- 
belle is a giraffe 
which attends a jungle school for 
animals, and takes a trip to Paris. 
In the end it prefers the jungle 
and its fellow-animals. 

The Australian documentary 
Queer Creatures is mostly about 
Billy the budgerigar, whose mis¬ 
tress takes him into the bush. 
There they meet some fascinating 
birds, including the Fantail Fly 
Catcher, the Satin Bower Bird, 
and the Lyre Bird. There is some 
extremely, good photography in 
this film. 



The Lone Climber—Max sets his heart on climbing the 
Great Pyramid Peak 


The Movements of Venus, Jupiter, and Mars 


■yENUs and Jupiter continue to 
adorn the early morning sky, 
Venus appearing the. most 
radiant object in the east, though 
her lustre has much diminished 
during the last couple of months, 
writes the C N Astronomer. 

She is now rather rapidly 
receding from us and leaving the 
Earth behind. At present Venus 
is about 92 million miles away, 
whereas she was only 49 million 
miles distant about the end of 
March last.. 

Appearing little more than half 
the . diameter that she did then, 
Venus is now gibbous in shape 
instead of a slender crescent. 
The accompanying picture shows 
her relative proportions and 
shape, as seen telescopically. 

Though Venus is almost as 
large as the Earth—being 7600 
miles in diameter as compared 
with the Earth’s equatorial 
diameter of 7927 miles—yet the 
Earth would appear very different 
as seen from Venus, and usually 
even brighter. For our world would 
present a circular disc at these 
times and until she was very far 
away, consequently presenting a 
much larger amount of sunlit 
surface. However, as Venus re¬ 


cedes farther she will appear 
more circular, but at the same 
time become less brilliant. 

Jupiter will be found some way 
to the right of Venus and more 
toward the south-east in the 
early morning sky. While appear¬ 
ing not so bright as Venus, 
Jupiter is nevertheless much 
brighter than any star appears, 
and therefore should be readily 
identified. 

At present Jupiter is about 
447 million miles away,- and is 
coming 
nearer during 
the next 
three months. 

From the 
morning 
of June 7 to 
that of June 
12 the Moon 
will appear 
some where 
between Jupiter and Venus, 
gradually coming closer to the 
latter until on the I2th the 
crescent Moon will appear only a 
little way above Venus. 

The planet Mars will be of 
particular interest in the evening 
sky of June 1, when he will 
appear very close indeed to the 


c* 


Telescopic appearance of 
Venus ac the end of 
March (left) and at the 
end of May (right) 


third-magnitude star Beta-in- 
Virgo. 

This star may be seen 
apparently less than a third of 
the width of the Moon below 
Mars and looking as if it were a 
satellite that Mars had acquired. 
The presence of the Moon low in 
the . east \vill, together with the 
lingering twilight, dim somewhat, 
both the planet and star, so 
glasses will be helpful. 

The position of Mars was 
described in the C N for May 13, 
and he still appears the brightest 
object in the south-west sky. He 
will soon move away from the 
star Beta and towards the left, 
remaining apparently so near for 
only that evening of June 1. 

Actually, of course, the star is 
immeasurably farther from Mars 
than the planet is from us, 
as may be understood from the 
fact that whereas light takes 
about eight minutes to reach us 
from the present position of 
Mars, it takes 32 years to get 
here from Beta-in-Virgo, so vast 
is the abyss this star’s light has 
to cross. But Beta-in-Virgo is a 
great sun several millions of 
times the size of Mars. 

G. F. M. 
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To Be Seen at the Royal Academy 








A. Vincent, Son, & Grandsons, by Richard Enrich, ARA 


Age and Youth, by Stanley Anderson, R A 



Children at Chess, by 
Mary Sargant Florence 





Submarine Seaman, by 
Gilbert Ledward, R A 


■ A .-. AV' 


The Christening of Prince Charles at Buckingham Palace, by William Dring, ARA 



Harvest Festival Gifts, by Frederick El well, R A 


The Little White Bride, by John Strevens 


Ths copyright of each of these pictures is reserved for the owner by the Royal Academy Illustrated 
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Piccaninny Picnic 

While their parents are busy picking grapes for export in a 
vineyard in Constantia, South Africa, these youngsters take 
their fill from the heavily-lacten branches above their heads. 


He Wrote His Name Across the Sky 


Qn May 18 just a century ago a 
son was born in Camden 
.Town, London, to a wood- 
engraver and water-colour artist 
named Heaviside. 

The boy, who was christened 
Oliver, showed early signs of 
having inherited his father’s 
artistic skill, but his true bent 
was towards science. He taught 
himself so diligently that he 
developed immense ability in the 
application of mathematics to 
electrical science. 

At 20 he went to work as a 
telegraph operator at Newcastle, 
but a few years later returned 
to his father’s home. There he 
remained for a dozen years 
studying electro-dynamics — a 
rather eccentric man, suffering 
from hardness of hearing. In his 
fortieth year he went to live in 
South Devon. 

His technical writings had 
attracted wide attention, but his 
great triumph came when, he 
solved one of the mysteries of 
radio. 

in the early days of wireless 
telegraphy there was no convinc¬ 
ing explanation to account for 
the radiations from a transmitter 
following the curvature of the 
Earth, as they appeared to do. 

When Marconi sent his first, 
signals across the Atlantic in 
1901 the question arose as to why 
the waves did not fly off at a 
tangent into space; it was known 
that they would not travel far 
through the Earth. 

In 1902 Oliver Heaviside offered 
a theory which was eventually 
proved correct. He suggested that 
there was a conducting atmo¬ 
spheric layer which enveloped the 
entire Earth and acted as a 


reflector from which radio waves 
“bounced” back to the Earth's 
surface. 

Thus did the Heaviside Layer 
acquire its name. We now know 
that it is a layer of ionised 
particles, electrically charged by 
the action of the Sun on the 
Earth’s outer atmosphere at a 
height of 60 or 70 miles. Its 
thickness and characteristics vary 
with the time of day and the 
seasons, and it is affected by sun¬ 
spot activity. It sometimes comes 
into the news when we read of 
sunspots causing a black-out of 
long-range radio. 

Later, the existence of an even 
higher ionised layer was proved, 
and this was named the Appleton 
Layer after its discoverer. 

Heaviside never married, and 
his last lonely days were spent in 
Torquay. He had been honoured 
by fellow-scientists and scholars 
at home and abroad, but he was 
living on a small pension and 
declining the financial help that 
well-wishers pressed upon him. 
He died in 1925. 

Perhaps he was content to have 
set his name high in the heavens. 


DRAMA LIBRARY 

'J'he first new catalogue for 
20 years has just been issued 
by the British Drama League 
Library. During that time the 
number of volumes has risen 
from 12,000 to 70,000, excluding 
two special collections and plays 
in foreign languages. It is an 
invaluable, work for all interested 
in drama, containing information 
on selection of plays, together 
with characters, types of costumes 
and settings, and publishers. 


May 27. 1950 

Island of Hope 

Jf ever newspaper men had a 
touching, yet heartening, 
human story to tell, it was that 
of some Australian pressmen 
who visited the leper island of 
Makogai. in the South Seas, the 
other day. They accompanied 
the chiefs of the South Pacific 
peoples, who had been attending 
a conference in Suva, on a flying 
visit to exiled leper subjects. 

Makogai is a tiny island of 
great beauty, with palms in pro¬ 
fusion, glorious beaches, and a 
blue lagoon. On that isolated 
outpost live nearly 800 lepers 
from New Zealand, Fiji, the 
Gilbert Islands, Cook Islands, 
Tonga, and Samoa. 

To these sufferers went their 
native chiefs, to give them greet¬ 
ing, comfort, and news of home. 
This, in itself, was a consider¬ 
able mark in human progress. 

The chiefs were welcomed on 
arrival by some 80 leper children, 
laughing, and apparently happy, 
in spite of their terrible afflic¬ 
tion. 

The pressmen described the 
island as an island of hope, for 
they saw smiles and gaiety every¬ 
where. Discharges, they were 
told, now average 40 a year. 

Truly, at Makogai the strength 
of human kindness and mercy 
has triumphed. 


Thoughts at the 
Stoveside 

. J^veryone knows that the longer 
you watch a kettle the longer 
it takes to boil, but at least it is 
comforting to know that kettle¬ 
watching is an inexpensive hobby, 
for, according to the Gas Council, 
one can boil 25 kettles for one 
penny. 

Running a hot bath is not so 
contemplative an occupation and 
costs more. A bath containing 15 
gallons—weighing 150 lbs—needs 
i of a therm to heat it to 
130 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
cost is twopence. 

While watching kettle or bath, 
however, we can run over in our 
minds the number of things, 
besides hot water, that come 
directly or indirectly from the 
manufacture of gas: drugs, dyes, 
disinfectants, preservatives, ferti¬ 
lisers, fuels, explosives, aspirin, 
and saccharin. 

It almost makes kettle-watching 
a pleasure. 


War on Weeds 



Two special trains equipped with 
sprays will travel nearly 3500 miles 
on the London Midland Region 
in the next few months, clearing 
the track of weeds. 



SALUTING A WORLD 
STATESMAN 

^ll the English-speaking peoples 
this week pay tribute to 
Field-Marshal Smuts, who on 
May 24 celebrates his 80 th birth¬ 
day. 

Jan Christiaan Smuts first 
came to England a brilliant 
young Boer lawyer, and was dazz- 
lingly successful at Cambridge. 
Installed in high office after his 
return home, he took sides 
against us in the Boer War and 
proved one of our most brilliant 
and formidable foemen ; but 
with peace restored he became a 
foremost figure of the Common¬ 
wealth, ever growing in stature 
with the passing years. 

£)uring the First World War 
he fought successfully ’on 
our side in Africa, then, coming 
to England, enjoyed a unique 
position in world affairs. Re¬ 
cognised as one of the most 
brilliant brains of the age, he 
was entrusted .with affairs of the 
highest moment, both at home 
and in Europe. 


The Cl 


ADVENTURING 

' ,r JTiE instinct for adventure 
is deep in the hearts of 
the young,” said Mr L. S. 
Amery recently, " but in the 
crowded life of cities it can find 
little natural outlet.” For most, 
he went on, this instinct is dissi¬ 
pated by following the perform¬ 
ances of professional players, and 
by the imaginary world of the 
cinema. 

” The one "quality most vital 
in true adventure, physical and 
moral fitness to face and over¬ 
come difficulty and danger, is,” 
declared Mr Amery, 11 only 
weakened by indulgence in un¬ 
real adventure.” 

He was speaking at the dinner 
of the Outward Bound Trust, and 
he praised “ the first of all 
adventures, a man’s contest with 
‘Nature, the adventure of match¬ 
ing his own qualities of daring, 
of skill, of endurance against the 
elements.” > 

C N readers will agree with 
him. Organised exploring, climb¬ 
ing, camping ; these are the best 
ways for young people to satisfy 
their zest for adventure. 

Better Films for the 


When the Second World War 
came, this great man—soldier, 
scientist, philosopher, world-fam¬ 
ous orator—used his great in¬ 
fluence to de- • .... 


Young 



feat a scheme j 
to keep South j 
Africa neutral. 

He brought his s 
country in, with 
her magnificent \ 
fighting men, I 
and enabled us 
to use South! 

Africa’s price¬ 
less harbours | 
during a period 
when the Suez 1 
Canal was useless to our ships. 
J^ike Mr Churchill, Field-Mar¬ 
shal Smuts was defeated at 
the polls after the close of the 
war ; but no-one can ever forget 
the heroic inspiring part he 
played in the two great conflicts. 
With his wonderful gifts and 
nobility of character he stands 
today, at So, a marvellous 
veteran, one of the most admired, 
respected, and loved of all the 
great men who have shared our 
trials and our triumphs. Warmly 
do we join in the wide-world 
chorus of acclaim and the heart¬ 
felt wishes of Many Happy 
Returns ! 


^ challenge to film producers 
to make more pictures suit¬ 
able for young people is at the 
heart of theTecent Report of the 
Departmental Committee on 
Children and the Cinema 
(Stationery Office, 3 s.). 

The Committee commend the 
work of the children’s cinema 
clubs, but think many of the 
films shown are unsuitable. The 
showing of such films, of course, 
is due to the present lack of the 
right kind of pictures. 

It is recommended that a 
Central Committee on Children 
and the Cinema should be set 
up, which, among other things, 
would encourage the provision of 
children’s films. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Francis Bacon wrote : Dis¬ 
cretion in speech is more than 
eloquence. 


PICTURES IN THE PARK 


Tn the May sunshine artists have 
put out their pictures in the 
Embankment Gardens by the 
Thames. They are mostly young 
artists, and for them the Em¬ 
bankment railings are as exciting 
as the walls of the Academy. 

Very few of their paintings 
will rank as masterpieces, but the 
freshness and enthusiasm of their 
work are all part of youth’s 
romance when it uses brush and 
paint. To see this gay line of 
pictures in the spring sunshine is 
a reminder of the relationship of 
the open air and art. Most of the 
subjects painted are from natural 
scenery, so the place to show 
them is under the open sky. 


Under the E 



PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW- 


If long trousers suit 
boys down to the 
ground 


gOME people think cyclists should 
be covered by insurance. In 
wet weather they prefer 
mackintoshes. 

a' 

C^OME people spend a small 
fortune on gramophone 
records. Give themselves airs. 

Q 

ex-soldier has taken up 
market gardening. 

Knows how to drill the soil. 

3 

JJRITAIN has the coldest 
homes of any civilised 
nation. But foreign visitors yj BE 
never get a chilly reception-. wii 
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THINGS SAID 

■yiiE hard enterprise of the re¬ 
establishment of Germany 
in the family of western civilisa¬ 
tion must be undertaken jointly 
by the nations ; it is a problem 
dictated to them by the demands 
of the times. 

TJ S Secretary of State' 

poOTBALL pools and betting are 
undoing much of the good 
the Savings Movement has for 
30 years been attempting to 
accomplish. 

Lord .Kindersley 

TTueedom of the Press is not just 
simply freedom to print ; 
it is the freedom for all worth¬ 
while ideas to be published. 

Sir Keith Murdoch 


The Play’s The Thing 

As excellent way of promoting 
understanding among the 
nations is by enabling them to 
see each other’s best plays and 
other dramatic productions, and 
plans are being made for a world¬ 
wide observance next year of 
International Theatre Month, 
which is being sponsored by the 
International Theatre Institute. 

■ Such a month was held, not 
long ago, in the United States, 
where, among other productions, 
J. B. Priestley’s drama Home is 
Tomorrow was seen for the first 
time. It deals with the prob¬ 
lems of an . imaginary United 
Nations trusteeship committee. 

Mr Priestley himself has said 
of the I T I: “A well-written 
play may do more than 50 
speeches by politicians. A world 
'in which an International Theatre 
Institute is securely established 
is a far safer and more civilised 
world than one in which the art 
of drama is imprisoned between 
high national barriers.” 


THE GREA PLEASURE 

There is little pleasure in the 
A world that is true and 
sincere besides the pleasure of 
doing our duty and doing good. 
I am sure no other is comparable 
"to this. Archbishop Tillotson 


ditor’s Table 

A NEW school at Chatham has a 
slope instead of steps. For the 
.pupils who go up ? 

□ 

yj NEWSPAPER wonders what 
lies behind a certain diplomat’s 
visit to a foreign land. -The land he 
’1 as left, of course. 

0 

j^JEMBERS of a Youth Club are 
1 to write- essays on Food. No 
doubt some will be biting. 



Festivals on Whit 
Monday 

^Ihildren of the pretty Derby¬ 
shire ■ village of Castleton 
are busy rehearsing their Morris 
dances in readiness for the tradi¬ 
tional Garland Procession on 
Royal Oak Day, which falls this 
year on Whit Monday. 

The garland is a hive-shaped 
wooden frame covered with wild 
flowers, and on Royal Oak Day it 
is carried by a villager chosen to 
be “ King Charles II ’’ as he 
rides on horseback through the 
streets. He is accompanied by 
his " Queen" (another man, in¬ 
cidentally) and together they 
lead: a procession of dancing' 
children. Afterwards, the "King” 
rides up to the village church, 
and his garland—weighing about 
fifty-six pounds—is hoisted by 
ropes to a pinnacle of the tower 
and there left until it withers. 
The ceremony ends with maypole 
dancing in the square. 

better-known Royal Oak 
Day ceremony is the Com¬ 
memoration at the Royal Hos¬ 
pital, Chelsea. The statue of 
King Charles, the founder of the 
Hospital, is covered in oak 
boughs to commemorate the 
King’s escape when he hid in an 
oak tree after the Battle of Wor¬ 
cester in 1651. From the plinth 
of this statue the salute is taken 
during a march-past of pensioners 
in full-dress. 

Qak branches gathered by 
villagers at daybreak in 
Grovely Wood, Wishford, near 
Salisbury, are used to decorate 
the houses every Royal Oak Day. 
Local festivities include a fancy- 
dress parade. This old custom is 
held to preserve the rights of the 
village folk to cut wood from 
Grovely, and it dates from before 
the Restoration. 

There are, of course, many 
other customs peculiar to 
this day. The villagers of Brock- 
worth, near Gloucester, preserve 
their rights to graze tattle on 
Cooper’s Hill in a traditional way 
which is many centuries old. 
From the top of the iooo-foot 
hill imitation wooden cheeses are 
rolled down; and the people 
Who capture them are rewarded 
with real cheeses. 

TYrawung lots for a year’s tenure 
of Ratby Meadow, at Ender- 
by in • Leicestershire, is another 
annual Whit Monday custom. 
In this instance John of Gaunt 
was the originator ; he gave the 
tenure of a seven-acre field to 
14 local men who promised they 
would make a donation to some 
local charity. 

—+♦— 

DOGS ON THE ROAD 

road-safety appeal to dog- 
owners now appears among 
the advice on the back of dog 
licences. Every year (the licence 
states) 60,000 dogs and nearly 
2000 people are killed or injured 
on the roads through accidents 
involving dogs. If your dog 
causes an accident which kills 
or injures someone you may be 
blamed for not looking after 
the dog. No matter how well 
your dog is trained the only safe 
thing in traffic is to keep it on 
a lead. 




Building Him Up 

A scarecrow takes shape at the 
hands of two competitors in a 
contest at the Hertfordshire Young 
Farmers’ Rally held at Barnet. 

A Gift of Two 
Hospitals 

JJ'orway has two hospitals for 
children—both new and both 
a gift from the people of Sweden. 
During the war Sweden collected 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
to help Norway, and it was 
decided to use this money to build 
one children’s hospital in Oslo 
and another at Bergen. Work on 
the buildings began soon after 
the end of the war, and now they 
are ready for young patients. 
Everything has been done to 
make the hospitals as attractive 
as possible, and all the wards 
face south. 

These hospitals will help to 
train doctors and nurses in 
attending sick children. There 
will be many large laboratories 
and lecture rooms for students 
from the local universities, where 
they can study and carry out 
research as part of their medical 
training. The Oslo hospital will 
be the first in Norway where 
children's nurses can be trained. 

Everything down to the 
minutest detail has been designed 
by Swedish architects in close 
consultation with the Norwegian 
medical authorities; and the 
guiding motive all the time has 
been to make the hospitals places 
where no child will be frightened 
to be a patient. 

Thus has. another link of 
friendship been forged between 
the two sister-nations. 


DUSKY HERALD 

woolly-haired Papuan boy 
was at the head of the great 
march of some 37,000 ex-Service- 
men through Sydney on Anzac 
Day (April 25). His name was 
Mata Potam. 

Mata was a cornet player in the 
Royal Papuan Constabulary and 
New Guinea Police Band (95 
natives strong) which led the 
grand and solemn procession of 
Australians who served in two 
World Wars. 

Proudly, and without the 
slightest embarrassment, the lad 
blew his comet, and blew it well, 
like a true herald of the brave. 

So the children of Nature in 
her wildest, now fast becoming 
civilised, came to share in a 
solemn celebration by those who 
fought, and won, to keep Papua 
and New Guinea free. 


Discovery of the Cape 

UxACTLY 450 years ago, on May 29, 1500, died Bartholomew 
L ~‘ 1 Diaz, the Portuguese navigator who was the first European 
to sail round the Cape of Good Hope. 


Before the Cape was discovered 
all trade with the East had to 
be carried overland—a slow and 
dangerous journey. Rich treasure 
and merchandise from India and 
the Far East would be carried in 
caravans over the mountains and 
across the deserts to the Levant 
ports on the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. There the 
treasure would be loaded on 
cared galleys belonging'to. Venice 
or Genoa, to be carried into 
Europe. Even then the dangers 
were not over, for along the. 
Barbary coasts lurked pirates. 

So for a number of years men 
had been anxious to find a sea 
route to India. Christopher 
Columbus tried to find it by sail¬ 
ing westwards in 1477, and later, 
when he discovered America he 
thought he had, in fact, reached 
some part of India. 

Portuguese Pioneers 

The Portuguese hoped to find 
a way round the south of Africa, 
and King Henry the Navigator 
sent out a number of expeditions 
which reached farther and 
farther down the coast of Africa, 
but could not find the way round 
it to India. 

Then, in the autumn- of 1487, 
King John sent out an expedi¬ 
tion under the command of Bar¬ 
tholomew Diaz. Diaz reached 
Cape Cross, the farthest point to 
which his predecessors had sailed, 
and 300 miles farther on landed 
near Luderitz Bay, where lie 
erected a pillar. Fragments 0 ! 
this pillar are today in Lisbon 
and Cape Town museums. Then, 
leaving behind him a depot ship 
laden with supplies, he sailed off 
South into the unknown. 

For weeks he was driven on¬ 
ward by storms until he was a 


long way south of the Cape, 
although he did not know this. 
When the • storms ceased he : 
steered East to try to find the 
coast of Africa again. After 
searching for some time in vain, 
he altered course northwards and : 
finally, in May 1488, he reached ■ 
land about half-way between' 1 
what is now Cape Town and Port 
Elizabeth; that is, he had actu¬ 
ally sailed round the Cape but •. 
had not seen it. 

The officers and men on board 
mow began to demand to return, - 
for their stores were low; ■ but ; 
Diaz prevailed on them to con¬ 
tinue for some days more. When • 
they had reached the mouth of 
the Great Fish River and seen 
that the coast stretched north- . 
eastward, they began their long 
journey back along the 1260 miles 
of hitherto unknown coast. 

It was during the return voyage 
that Diaz first saw the Cape, but 
the weather was so bad as he 
sailed by it that he named it, not 
the Cape of Good Hope but the 
Cape of Storms. 

Lost at Sea 

His report, taken with that of 
a traveller who had reached 
Sofala (Mozambique) by way of • 
Aden in 1488, made it certain 
that he opened the way to India. 
India was first reached by this 
route ten years later by another 
Portuguese sailor, Vasco da 
Gama, who allowed Diaz to 
accompany him only as far as 
Cape Verde Islands. Diaz, how¬ 
ever, did have a share in Cabral’s 
discovery of Brazil in 1500, but 
was lost with his ship while guid¬ 
ing this expedition on to India. 

Bartholomew Diaz is remem¬ 
bered as one of the great navi¬ 
gators of all time. 


Films About Hobbies 


J^veryone would like a hobby; 

it makes life more exciting 
and brings together those of us 
who have similar interests. But 
some, young folk find it difficult 
to choose the right hobby—the 
one that makes a personal ap¬ 
peal. To help them, members of 
the National Association of Girls’ 
Clubs and Mixed Clubs have 
been co-operating with J. Arthur 
Rank’s Children’s Entertain¬ 
ment Films to produce films 
about hobbies. 

Members of the Cinema Clubs 


and of the Association have re¬ 
cently taken part in films show¬ 
ing how to make lino cuts, and 
how to make pictures from 
pieces of material from a rag¬ 
bag. At Avon Tyrrell, the Asso¬ 
ciation’s holiday home in Hamp¬ 
shire, they have also made films 
on: How to do pewter work; how 
to do netting; making lamp¬ 
shades; and how to make a 
miniature garden. 

The 400.000 boys and girls in 
the Gaumont and Odeon Cinema 
Clubs will welcome these films. 
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Joseph Lister was born at 
Upton in Essex . the son of 
an eminent scientist who 
greatly improved the 
microscope. He was educated 
at University College, London, 
where he took a degree in 
medicine in 1852. 


Pioneers 


Lister carefully 
Studied the terrible 
scourge of gangrene, 
blood-poisoning, and the 
origin of inflammation, 
the death rate after 
operations then being 
very high. He proved that 
absolute cleanliness 
was most essential 


Q 28. JOSEPH LISTER, 

who made surgery safe 




He first used carbolic 
acid to kill germs It 
was successful for 
compound fractures 
and. when diluted, 
for deep wounds. 
Hands, instruments, 
and dressings became 
\ germ-free, thus 
preventing infection. 



In 1865 he performed the 
first antiseptic operation, 
which marked the dawn of 
modern surgery. He was 
one of the founders of the 
British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, now famous as 
the Lister Institute. 


The Soldiers From Coldstream 


Girls’ Guildry 
Celebrates 

fJ'HE Girls’ Guildry was the first 
uniformed voluntary organisa¬ 
tion for girls, and is this year 
celebrating its fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary. Founded in 1900 and based 
on a high ideal expressed in the 
motto “Wise Unto That Which is 
Good,” the movement has made 
a notable contribution to the 
Christian education of girls. 

The first Guildry Company was 
started in the Anderson Free 
Church, Glasgow, by Dr W. F. 
Somerville — a pioneer Boys’ 
Brigade officer. The movement 
soon spread to England, and now 
there are over 27,500 members in 
Great Britain and overseas. 

The Jubilee this year is being 
celebrated in various centres, and 
a Jubilee Appeal for £50,000 for 
extension is being launched; each 
Guildry raising at least £50 will 
have the honour of presenting a 
Purse to the Queen, who is the 
Patroness. 

The main display in connec¬ 
tion with the celebrations will 
be on May 27 in St Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, the headquarters 
of the movement. In London 
there is to be a display on June 
10 at Kingsway Hall. At these 
displays the work of the Girls’ 
Guildry will be illustrated in 
pageant form. 


YOUNG AMERICA 
IN BRITAIN 

American children’s party 
in Britain is to- be broadcast 
by the North Region Children’s 
Hour on May 27. The party is 
being held at Burton wood in 
Lancashire, where about 150 sons 
and daughters of American air¬ 
men have their own school. 

There will be some Variety 
items broadcast as well, for Jack 
Watson, master of ceremonies, 
will introduce British radio 
favourites to the American chil¬ 
dren, and will also give British 
children a chance of hearing 
from these young people who 
have followed their fathers 
across the Atlantic. 


'J'his year a famous British 
Regiment, the Coldstream 
Guards, which is a direct link 
with Cromwell’s New Model 
Army, is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of its formation. No 
other regiment has such an in¬ 
teresting history as these Guards 
who take their name from a little 
town just across the Scottish 
border. From Coldstream in 1660 
they marched south with General 
Monck, their first Colonel, to 
assist in the restoration of 
Charles II. 

Not long ago a wreath ’ was 
placed on the tomb of General 
Monck, Duke of Albemarle, in 
Westminster during a tercen¬ 
tenary commemoration service 
held there. On June 8, the King’s 
birthday, the 3rd Battalion will 


Hardcastle Crags 

'JTie National Trust has accepted 
a stretch of the Upper 
Hebden Valley, forming part of 
Hardcastle Crags, near Hebden 
Bridge, Yorkshire. The bequest 
was made by Henry Mitchell 
Ingham of Bath, who was born in 
Todmorden and lived the greater 
part of his life in the West 
Riding. The area includes three 
farms as well as hillside and 
woodland stretching up to Blake 
Dene at the head of the valley. 


provide the Escort to the 
Colour and No 2 Guard, and on 
July 5 the King will present new 
Colours to the 3rd Battalion on 
Horse Guards Parade. The old 
Colours will on September 2 be 
laid up in Exeter Cathedral, in 
the heart of the West Country, 
which has for so long sent re¬ 
cruits to the Coldstream Guards. 
General Monck himself was a 
Devon man. 

It is appropriate, too, that a 
party of officers and men should 
pay ceremonial visits from 
August 11 to 13 to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Berwiek-on- 
Tweed, for it was from Round- 
head forces at these two towns 
that in 1650 Cromwell selected 
companies to form the new 
Monck’s Regiment of Foot. It 
was under Cromwell that the new 
Regiment fought its first battle, 
Dunbar. ' 

Ten years later, in January 
1660, General Monck’s own regi¬ 
ment, with the rest of his forces, 
marched down to London, and 
later that year they escorted 
Charles II on his triumphal 
entry into London. 

But these former Roundheads 
were not altogether pleased about 
their change of allegiance. 

The story goes that on Febru¬ 
ary 14, 1661, they were paraded 
on Tower Hill for the ceremony 


of laying down their arms as 
soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
and taking them up again as the 
2nd Foot Guards of King 
Charles. At first they refused 
and seemed to be going to mutiny. 

General Monck, however, was 
equal to the occasion. “Sire,” he 
said to the King, “this regiment 
refuses to be known as second 
to any in the British Army.” At 
that Charles, too, had an inspira¬ 
tion, and he cried: “Coldstream 
Guards, take up your arms!” The 
order was obeyed, and thus, it is 
said, the Coldstream Guards got 
their motto: Nulli Secundus — 
Second to None. 

It is a motto they have heroic¬ 
ally upheld in scores of battles 
all over the world in the past 
300 years. 


Free Trip to Jamaica 

^_r Newent Grammar School in 
Gloucestershire an 18-year- 
old schoolboy,, Roger Barber, is 
the envy of his friends, for he 
will leave shortly on a four-week 
trip to Jamaica, and there will 
be nothing to pay. 

Roger has won the first prize 
in the Overseas League Empire 
Essay Competition on the subject 
of "The Future of the British 
Colonial Empire, with special 
reference to - one particular 
region.” 
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Looking Back 
200 Years 

gEVEN men comfortably but¬ 
toned up in one waistcoat 
sounds as though the owner were 
a little on the large side; and 
so he was, for he weighed over 
52 stone. He lived 200 years ago 
at Maldon, Essex, and an old 
print showing the seven men in 
his waistcoat is on view at the 
Bi-centenary Exhibition of The 
Parker Gallery at 2 Albemarle 
Street, London, W1. 

This old firm of picture and 
print dealers was founded in 
1750, and the present exhibition 
shows many prints illustrating 
life in that period. One shows 
the Union Jack flying over Fort 
George, New York. Putney 
Bridge, where the Boat Race 
starts, is shown when it was a 
wooden bridge built in 1729. The 
first Putney Bridge was of boats, 
constructed to enable Lord 
Essex to cross with his army 
after the Battle of Brentford in 
1642. 

Among many other interesting 
old prints is one showing credu¬ 
lous Londoners preparing to leave 
the City in 1750 because pro¬ 
phets had said a big earthquake 
was coming in two months’ time. 


BED-RIDDEN 

ARCHITECT 

Architects are usually active 
people who find it necessary 
to study carefully the sites where 
the buildings they design are to 
be erected. But New Zealand 
has a bedridden architect who 
has just won a prize for the best 
design of a communal village. 

The architect is an ex-Service-- 
man named Dudley Roy, who 
served in the Pacific and in Italy. 
He did all the designs in bed, 
relying on maps and pictures as 
he could not visit the site. The 
Governor-General of New Zea¬ 
land, Sir Bernard Freyberg, V C, 
in giving Mr Roy the‘prize, told 
him that by the time he had 
finished designing the village— 
which is to provide homes for war 
veterans—he will probably iiave 
earned £15,000! 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Picture Version of Shakespeare’s Popular Drama 

Antonio’s friends were dismayed when the learned I by the law of Venice, Shylock was entitled to a pound of i borrowed money on the agreed day. She told Antonio, 

young lawyer—who was Portia in disguise—declared that I Antonio’s flesh because the merchant had not repaid the I to prepare himself for Shylock’s knife. 



exclaimed Shylock. How much more elder art 
thou than thy looks ! Portia said to Antonio, 
Therefore lay bare your bosom Shylock exulted, 
Ay, his breast : So says the bond—doth it not, 
noble judge ?—‘ Nearest his heart ’ : those are 
the very words. Portia agreed. It is so. 
Are there balance here to weigh The, flesh ? 
The moneylender, well prepared to wreak his 
vengeance on the merchant who had so often 
scorned him, replied, / have them ready. 



Antonio said to his friend for whom he had 
borrowed the money : Give me" your hand, 
Bassanio : fare you well! Grieve not that I am 
fallen to this for you . . . Commend me to your 
honourable wife, he continued, not realising, 
any more than his friend, that Bassanio's wife, 
Portia, stood near them in disguise. Repent 
not you that you shall lose your friend. And he 
repents not that he pays your debt, For if the jew 
do cut but deep enough, I’ll pay it instantly with 
all my heart. 



Shylock grew impatient. We trifle time: I 
pray thee, pursue sentence. Portia pronounced : 
A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine : 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shylock approached his victim. Most learned 
judge ! A sentence! Come, prepare ! he said, 
raising his knife. He was about to plunge it 
into Antonio’s bared chest when Portia inter¬ 
posed hastily: Tarry a little; there is something 
else. This bond doth give thee here no jot of 
blood. 


The words expressly are ' a pound of flesh,’ 
Portia went on. Take then thy bond, take thou 
thy pound of flesh; But, in the cutting it, if thou 
dost shed One drop of Christian blood, thy lands 
and goods Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice, Shylock was amazed. 
Is that the law ? he asked in bewilderment. 
Thyself shall see the act ; replied Portia calmly. 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assured Thou shalt 
have justice, more than thou desir’st. Antonio’s 
friends rejoiced at these words. 


Another instalment of The Merchant of Venice will appear next week 
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►A complete short story of J 

Morgan of the Mounties t 

OLD HARRY, WHO j 
TALKS TO BEAVERS 



by Frank S. Pepper 


i 

-+ 


T here you are, Corporal 
Tim," said Doc Watts. 
“That’s about the size of 
my health report for Hemlock 
Valley today, I guess.” 

Corporal Tim Morgan of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
eyed the scrawled writing on the 
paper which the doctor liad just 
handed to him. He shook his 
head helplessly. To him the lines 
of writing looked like the strands 
of a barbed-wire fence. 

Corporal Tim did far more 
than just uphold the law in 
Hemlock Valley. He looked after 
the welfare of the people and was 
ready to help them when they 
were in any kind of trouble. 

The doctor regularly looked in 
at the Mountie post at the end of 
his round of the Valley, to let 
Tim know if anyone was seriously 
ill, to report on the progress of 
his patients, and to notify him of 
any new cases. 

“Doc, I wish you would make 
use of my typewriter!” groaned 
Corporal Tim. “Why is it doctors 
always write a hand that no-one 
can read? For instance, what’s 
this piece that looks like a cob¬ 
web down at the bottom here?” 

“That’s about Old Harry,” 
smiled Doc Watts. “He’s got a 
troublesome cough. I’ve given 
him a prescription to get some 
medicine made up.” 

“Old Harry,” echoed Tim with 
a frown. “I’ve been meaning to 
speak to you about him, Doc. Do 
you think it’s good for him to 
live alone in the woods? The 
people in the Valley are 
beginning to complain to me 
. about him. They say he talks to 
the beavers.” 

Doc Watts chuckled. 

“Don’t you worry about Old 
Harry,” he advised. “He's found 
the secret of a happy life, down 
there in the woods. He’s learned 
to be contented and to live alone 
with Nature, doing no harm to 
anyone. Hemlock Valley would be 
a pleasanter place if we had a 
few more like Old Harry.” ' 

“Folks here think he's crazy,” 
Tim said. 

“Crazy? Not a bit of it. He’s 
saner than most folks,” declared 
Doc Watts as he picked up his 
bag and went back to his car. 

Tim sat down at his desk and 
examined the health report 
again. He had been studying it 
fruitlessly for a couple of minutes 
before he realised that he was 
holding it upside down. ^ 

rfiM was never left undisturbed 
for long. There fvas always 
someone dropping in at the post 
for advice and help. 

He put down the report with a 
sigh when he heard the heavy 
shuffling of several pairs of feet 
on the wooden porch, and low, 
urgent whispers as if a number 
of people were arguing who was 
to go in first. 

“Come in, all of you!” called 
Tim. “What’s the trouble?” 

Half a dozen Hemlock Valley 
neighbours shuffled through the 
door. Ed Bland took off his hat- 
and stood in front of Tim’s desk. 


“We're a deputation,” he said. 
“We figure it’s time the law did 
something about Old Harry. It 
ain’t safe to have him around. 
He’s always creeping about the 
woods at night with a torch, and 
spying on people through his 
glass, and talking to someone 
nobody can see.” 

“He’s a dangerous character!” 
cried Cy Scott. “He’s one of these 
secret spies, that's what he is. I 
know. I’ve read about 'em in 
books. I’ve studied the subject.” 

(Corporal Tim grinned a little. 

Cy Scott had a slight mania 
about spies and secret agents. He 
read all the books he could find 
on espionage, sabotage, codes, 
and invisible inks. He belonged 
to a club for solving and invent¬ 
ing codes, run by a magazine. It 
was his hobby. He boasted that 
no-one could invent a cipher that 
he couldn’t decode. 

“You’re all wrong about Old 
Harry. He’s harmless,” Corporal 
Jim insisted. “I can’t take action 
against a man because he prefers 
to live alone in the woods and 
spend his time watching the wild 
animals, even if he does talk to 
them sometimes.” 

“But there’s more to it than 
that,” Ed Bland insisted. “He’s 
getting violent, dangerous. Only 
today he chased my Alec through 
the woods, using terrible language 
and threatening to beat him if 
he caught him.” 

“You see!” cried Cy Scott. 
“That only goes to prove. I tell 
you he’s got something secret 
down there that he doesn’t want 
anyone to know about. He's 
making bombs, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“You’ve been reading too many 
of those, books,” chuckled Tim. 
Then he grew solemn. “But if 
he frightened young Alec without 
reason I’ll certainly have to look 
into it. I’ll go down and talk 
to him.” 

(^Jorporal Tim found Old Harry 
crouching behind a bush, 
holding field glasses to his eyes, 
and intently watching some 
beavers at work out in the creek. 

“Sssssh!” warned Old Harry, 
as Tim touched his shoulder. 
“Don’t frighten ’em now. This is' 
gitten mighty interesting, I’ve 
been watching those little 
varmints for a month now. Time 
after time the dam has been 
washed away, but at last they've 
got it to hold. Take a look for 
yourself, Tim.” 

He offered the field glasses, but 
Tim waved them aside. 

“Some other time,” he said. 
“I’ve got to talk to you, Harry. 
Ed Bland complains that you 
frightened his boy Alec.” 

“Frightened him! ” snorted Old 
Harry. “I’d like to have belted 
the hide off him. I caught him 
throwing rocks at my beavers!” 

“That certainly makes a differ¬ 
ence,” nodded Tim. “But watch 
yourself, Harry. Some folk don’t 
understand why you like to live 
alone in the woods.” 

“If folks’d work half as hard as 


those beavers they’d have no time 
to waste in idle tittle-tattle,” 
snorted Old Harry. 

£Jop.foral Tim went back to the 
post convinced that there 
was no truth in the silly gossip 
which was being spread about 
Old Harry; but that evening the 
deputation came back, full of 
excitement. 

“We searched Old Harry's 
cabin, looking for clues,” declared 
Cy Scott. "We fcund something, 
too.” 

“You had no right to go to the 
cabin 1 ” cried Tim. “I’ve a mind 
to put you all under arrest for 
breaking and entering." 

“Now, Tim, there’s no need for 
you to take on!” protested Cy. 
“We’re not complaining about 
the way you do your job, but 
everyone knows the district is too 
big for one man to handle, so we 
aimed to help out by investigating 
this matter of Old Harry for you. 
We found a paper, a secret 
message, that proves he’s a spy.” 

“What does the message say?” 
rapped Tim. 

“That’s just it. We haven’t 
been able to make it out yet. It’s 
all in some kind of code,” said 
Cy wisely. 

“I reckon we ought to let 
Corporal Tim send it to the 
government men in Ottawa,” 
insisted Ed Bland. 

£Jy snorted, and produced a 
cheap enamel badge. 

‘ Why Ottawa?” he demanded. 
“Ain’t I a life member of the 
Code-Solvers Club? There ain’t a 
code invented that I can’t cracs. 
I never start anything I can’t 
finish. I can decipher this 
message ' as well as any smart 
government man in Ottawa.” 

Tim’s eyes twinkled. 

“Do that,” he suggested. “Let 
me know how it comes out. i.'f 
it’s serious, I’ll take action.” 

By the following morning Tim 
had heard nothing from Cy, and 
went down' to his cabin to 
discover if he was making 
progress. 

Cy was wild-eyed. He had a 
cold towel round his head. H s 
table was covered with graph;, 
charts, slide-rules, and discarded 
sheets of paper. 

“By cracky, Corporal Tim, this 
is the twistingest code I ever 
came across. But no code ever 
beat me yet, and I’ll solve this 
one if it kills me.” 

J^ate that night a storm broke 
over Hemlock Valley. There 
was torrential rain, lightning and 
thunder, so that at first Corporal 
Tim didn’t hear the violent 
pounding on'his door. Then Cy 
Scott. broke in, excited, an d 
waving a sheet of paper. 

“I finally solved it!” he cried. 
“It must be mighty important, or 
they would never have made it: 
so hard and secret. It . says : 
MEETING THURSDAY MID¬ 
NIGHT. QUARRY HOLE. That’; 
tonight, Corporal Tim. You’ve 
got to act fast!” 

“If you think I’m going out to 
Quarry Hole on a night like this 
you’re crazy! ” Tim said flatly. 

“Then I’ll take some of the 
boys, and we’ll' catch these here 
spies red-handed, and you’ll be 
sorry!” cried Cy, storming out. 

It wasn't long before Tim had 
another quite unexpected visitor. 
Old Harry flung open the door. 
He was drenched to the skin from 
the storm. 

“Tim, I want protection. I’ve 
had intruders in my cabin.” 

“I know,” nodded Tim. “It was. 
Cy Scott and some of his friends 
Continued on page 10 


modern boys and girls write 

With BIROETTE 


And why not ? No pen gives 
clearer, more easy-to-read writing. 
You can use Biroette for school 
work and for out-of-school work. 
Biroette writes anywhere in dry 
or wet weather—even on wet 
paper—and the writing is always 
perfectly clear. 

Your parents or your grown-up 
brothers and sisters use Biroette 
for THEIR writing. Why shouldn’t 
you be as up-to-date as they are ? 
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and don’t 

forget BIRD MINOR 


It gives the same kind of writing as 
Biroette and you can have blue, red, 
green or black. PRICE 4/1 J 


Manufactured by The Miles-Martin Pen Co. Ltd. . 2011 

QUAKER OATS is my 



" if gives me lasting energy PLUS the vitamin B g 
that everyone needs every day " 


A daily plate of delicious Quaker Oats will give your family lasting 
energy at the start of everyday. But they will also get a regular supply 
ofnatural Vitamin Bi. It’s therein every grain of Quaker Oats help¬ 
ing to give you a good appetite, sound digestion and steady nerves, 
and turningfood into human energy. That’s why world-famous sports¬ 
men make Quaker Oats their Food for Action. Quaker . 
Oatsisonsaleeverywhereinsea/erfpackets—7d. & t /3d. 

Make QUAKER OATS 

your family's /boc/for/fcfrbft 

LOOK FOR THE QUAKER MAN FOR FINEST CEREAL FOODS 
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There’s nothing like bold, clear handwriting 
for making a good impression on an 
examiner! A Blackbird pen not only has 
a 14-ct. gold nib that writes quickly and 
clearly but the whole pen is constructed to 
stand up to long, hard wear. It’s at a price 
you can afford too ! In black, green* blue 
or grey. Price 14/8 (incl. tax). 

★ Ask your stationer to show you some 


THE 


Blackbird 


P.E N 


This fine mint stamp from MONACO 
depicting OLYMPIC HURDLER, also 
beautiful mint set of 4 TRAINS from 
DJIBOUTI. This outstanding packet is 
absolutely FREE to all sending 2?>d. 
postage and asking to see.our Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 

^ Newton. West Kirby, CHESHIRE. 


MADE BY THE S W.A N PEN PEOPLE 


M4BIE, TODD & co. ltd. 4! park street, londom, w.i f.Administration only) 
Service Depots and Showrooms: no New Bond Street, London, W.i 
5$ Cheapside, I^ondon, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Stteet. Manchester, * 


Olympic"games free’ 



free 

BR. Col. pkt. 

including this 
fine stamp. 
Also map 
stamp of Falk¬ 
land Is. Dep. 
and others for 
your collec¬ 
tion. Request 
our discount 
Approvals and enclose 3d. stamp. 
Stanley Gibbons famous Strand 
Album 10/6 plus 9d. postage. 
R. & E. WILLIAMS (Do P t. cn> 

99 DARTMOUTH KD„ LONDON, N.W.2. 



APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the World. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CM), South Hackney. London, E.9, England. 

Established 1880 


25 CHINA FREE! 

This interesting packet containing 25 
different unused Chinese stamps, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
stamp euKectors enclosing 2 Id. postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals. 

(IV® obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNOR«fi STAMP CO. (CN 31), 
inTTir.Mfmrn - — - 


iKSfiL 

# 


DON’T READ THI§ 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unuse4 French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and ar$ Com¬ 
pletely Free i I Simply send 2£d. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.C.). MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 


CAPTAIN COOK PACKET FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. Most attractive red and black 
stamp from the romantic South Pacjfic COOK 
ISLANDS once known as Rarotonga, and showing 
Captain James Cook, the very famous British ex¬ 
plorer. IN ADDITION we will also give free to you 
more stamps depicting FAMOUS MEN : GER¬ 
MANY (Field Marshal von Hindenburg), HUNGARY 
(statesman, Stephen Szechenyi), FRANCE (Marshal 
Petain). 

To get YOUR PACKET just ask us for Captain 
Cook Packet Free and request to see a selection of 
Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 3d. 
stamps for our posting costs of Approvals and Free 
Gift to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



Morgan of the Mounties 


Continued from page 9 

But we can’t do anything right 
now. They’re just off to the 
Quarry Hole.” 

“Quarry Hole! No! They 
mustn’t go there tonight! ” cried 
Old Harry in alarm. 

“So Cy was right. Something 
is going to happen there?” Tim 
asked sharply. 

“I’ll say!” cried Old Harry. 
“Come on, Tim. We must hurry! ” 

jyjEANWHiLE, with the storm 
lashing furiously, Cy and 
his friends were slipping and 
stumbling through the dark of 
Quarry Hole. All at once there 
was a mighty roar. The sides of 
the quarry began to crumble. 
Water came thundering down in 
tons until the men were soon 
knee deep. 

“Help!" yelled Ed Bland. 
“We’re trapped. We’re going to 
be drowned.” 

Torchlights flashed at the top 
of the quarry. Tim and Old 
Harry were up there. 


“Hold on!” yelled Corporal 
Tim. “We’ll soon have you out. 
We’re lowering some ropes.” 

One by one the drenched, 
shivering spy-hunters were 
dragged to safety. 

“If more people studied 
beavers,” snorted Old Harry, 
“they’d know twarnt safe to go 
down Quarry Hole on a night like 
this. What with that new beaver- 
dam backing up the water of the 
creek twas bound to overflow and 
flood this place the first time we 
had heavy rain.” 

Cy Scott brought out a sodden, 
crumpled piece of paper and held 
it in the light of Tim’s torch.' 

“But what- about this code 
message?” he shrilled. “You and 
your beavers. They don’t explain 
this.” 

“So that’s where it went!” 
cried Old Harry. “That ain’t no 
code message, Cy. That’s the pre¬ 
scription Doc Watts gimme for 
me cough medicine! ” 

Another story of Morg/on of the 
Mounties trill appear soon. 


Ducks Through the Iron Curtain 


very much news comes to 
us from beyond the “Iron 
Curtain ”—that part of the world 
controlled, by the Soviet Union; 
but last year four ringed ducks 
caused news of their wanderings 
to pass through the barrier of 
silence. 

The ducks belonged to the 
“Adopt a Duck” scheme of the 
International Committee for Bird 
Preservation, under which in¬ 
dividuals by paying five shillings 
can “adopt ” a ringed wild duck 
and be informed of its joumey- 
ings. Altogether, states the 
Annual Report, 1700 ducks were 
adopted last year. 

The record flight of these 
adopted birds in 1949, so far 
received, was that of a young 
Widgeon drake, adopted by a lady 

-BEDTIME CORNER- 


living at Virginia Water. This 
traveller, ringed in England, flew 
2550 miles to Ekaterinberg, in 
East Russia, from where news of 
its arrival was sent to the Inter¬ 
national Committee. 

The other three scorners of 
the Iron Curtain were a Teal 
duck “owned ” by a lady of Crox- 
ley Green, which reached Vologda 
in north-west Russia; a Pintail 
duck, owned by a lady of Battle, 
Sussex, which went to Archangel 
on the White Sea, and a Teal 
drake which, knowing nothing of 
the politics of its foster-parent, 
the News Chronicle, cheerfully 
flew to Kostroma, north-east of 
Moscow. 

It is pleasant to think that 
bird-watching, like Art, knows no 
frontiers. 


The Adventures of Lawrie 


J“vrie was a long-tailed 
Fieldmouse. He and his 
eight brothers and sisters 
were bom one spring night 
in Crabapple Copse. Their 
nursery was a round, grassy 
nest built in a little tunnel 
under a tree root, but it 
wasn’t long before Lawrie was 
adventuring outside it. 

He went first along the other 
tunnels which branched off 
theirs, and directly his Mother 
caught him out 

there, she said; ^ V A, 
“You’ll get into T 
trouble, my 
son! ” 

But Lawrie 
only twirled 
h i s whiskers 
and did not 
believe her. 

Soon he had 
Ventured right 
out into the 
copse, and was 
tasting clovers, 
and seeding 
grasses, and 
d a n d e lions, 
and catching 

glimpses of pheasants and 
pigeons for the first time. And 
in spite of his Mother’s fears, 
he always came home safely. 

Then one bright night he set 
off on his longest trip yet, out 
of the copse, across the rye 
field, to the allotments border¬ 
ing the village. And there he 
found the best food he had 
tasted yet. Green peas which 



the villagers had sown in rows. 

But when he boasted about 
this to his Mother she was 
very angry. “Keep away,” she 
commanded. “Or you really 
will get into trouble there.” 

Of course Lawrie did not 
believe her, and off he went 
again the next night, and the 
next. And nothing happened! 

Then on the fourth night as 
he began to dig in a pea row 
a horrible frightening smell 
came up out of 
the ground. 
And instead of 
juicy green 
peas he found 
only nasty 
little balls of 
red stuff. 

“Oh dear! 
Mother was 
right after all,” 
he said to him- 
s e 1 f as he 
dashed madly 
for home, vow¬ 
ing never to go 
there again. 
And for days 
. afterwards he 
felt sick from the smell of his 
paws, and no-one would go 
near him. 

For, you see, the knowing 
villagers had rolled that lot of 
peas in paraffin and red lead. 
It didn’t hurt the peas, but it 
did keep naughty Fieldmice 
thieves away from the Allot¬ 
ments. 

Jane Thornicroft 
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COLOURED PLATES 
OF 

BRITISH 

BIRDS' 

EGGS 


These beautiful illustrations of 
every British Breeding Bird’s 
Egg . . . from Golden Eagle to 
the tiny Titmouse . . . enable 
. the naturalist to identify any 
egg that may be discovered 
during the nesting season. 


PRICE 


4 , 6 


Post Free 


DIRECT FROM 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(Dept. NH2), Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, KENT. 


SUPER 


LIGHTWEIGHT POST FREE 

SPORTS 15/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm. Objectives 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special fncerpu* 
pillary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 



Genuine 

POCKET 

SI- 



High Power 


TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SOPER LENSES 
^ See miles? Bring It closer! Specification: 
8'cipen. 4J' closed Object fens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque ot Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
18 ST. 'ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 


64 is, FREE 

^ Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. 4 

► This magnificent offer is for ono week a 
only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the w 
► ideal album for beginners or for holding \ 

► duplicates. The cover is most attractively a 
designed in TWO COLOURS, there arc \ 
\ 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized Ulus- % 
L trations with spaces for new issues. It j 
r wifi hold over 1,500 stamps, INDEXED J 
r and contains much useful information. 1 
L Remember, supplies are strictly limited. J 

► so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE J 
GIFT. Enclose 6d. for packing and n 
^ postage and request our famous Approvals 4 

► together with illustrated price list of a 
albums, packets and sets. ^ 

£ LISBURN & TOWNSEND ,} 

► ltd. 4 

► (CN). WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL4 


“ANTARCTIC” STAMPS 

FREE! 

South Georgia—sceno of Shackleton’B 
heroic expedition and subsequent death. 
This is British territory and a dependency 
of the Falkland Islands. Request Approvals 
and get these FREE with other Brit. 
C'ols. Price without Approvals 1/6. Send 
3d. for postage, please. 

JOHN RICHARDS (A3), 

121 Anderton Park Rd. f B’ham 13. 


> LARGE 

> U.P.U. 

Inc. LARGE SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Send 3d. for postage requesting famous 
Approvals. (Without Approvals 9d.) Collec¬ 
tors benefit by joining “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB ” Suh. 1/-. Approvals sent 
monthly. You will receive a Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card with Code and list of Gifts. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 57, 
CANTERBURY; Kent. 


-FREE!- 


10 DENMARK 

Just ask to see my cheap Ap¬ 
provals and enclose 2£d. stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire 



This Fine Stamp, included in a new 
issue packet, FREE to those asking for 
Our World Famous Approval and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. CN), 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.I. 
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The only chart you need is on this page. 
Show it to your Mum today. With a tin 
of Cadbury’s Bournville Cocoa and 
these directions she will quickly dis¬ 
cover the way to a secret supply of super 
off-ration chocolate iudge. 


(Cadbury'* v "”*• 

, teasp- vanilla essence 

Put ingredients ta» ® 6 . ““.^Wed, 

Warm gently until sugar» mins . St r 

then boil b f‘^reduce heat towards 
continuously andreuu , he m ,x- 

the endfL rome° very thick. Test as 
ture will b ?? ome , ' from heat and 

■ for toffee. Removepan^^ almost jet- 

well beat the fudge " four quicldy 
_ - **.. into greased tin, 

mark m*° 
squares before 
it sets. 


'Motherknows that 
there are plenty of 
good things in 
Cadbury’s Bournville Cocoa—the making of 
extra-tasty drinks, sweets, cakes and ‘afters.* 

CADBURYS 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST {Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS, 

( Dept.CN) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16. 



Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a Job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collected 2 16, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 


— SEND THIS COUPON NOW-, 

TO THE LEAGUE OF PITT, VICTORY HOUSE, j 
LEICESTER. SQUARE, W.C.2 

P/ease enrol me as a Member. I enclose 
P.O. for zj6. 

NAME..:--- 



...PLEASE USE PLOCK CAPITALS. 


CNBoohM£f\ 



Living Figures 

Holiday Adventure, by Michael 
Gareth Llewelyn ( Murray, 7s 6d). 


JJere is a story that is quite 
out of the ordinary. It con¬ 
cerns a group of clay figures 
made by children in a junior 
school—figures of characters 
famous in history and in fiction. 
When the school broke up for 
the summer holiday the figures 
were left in a stuffy storehouse. 
When the headmistress returned 
after the holidays they were 
neatly set out on the floor of the 
School Hall. Nothing remarkable 
about that, you may think! But 
what happened in between is 
the whole delightful story. 

A Naturalist’s Youth 

Dune Boy, by Edwin Way Teale 
(Robert Hale, 12s 6d). 

well-known naturalist here 
recalls his boyhood holidays 
on the farm of his grandparents 
in the Indiana dune country, 
seventy miles from his home in 
Illinois. “That seventy miles 
seemed to carry me to the other 
side of the world,” he writes; 
and certainly In this book he 
conveys the enchantment of .the 
wonderland of nature seen, 
through the 1 eyes of a boy full 
of zest for life and eager' to leam. 
He also writes with warmth and 
tenderness and humour of his 
“Gram ” and “Gramp.” 

All Aboard 

Dauntless Takes Recruits, by 
Peter Dawlish (Oxford, 8s 6d ). ’ 

'J'he boy who loves a boat will 
be glad to meet some old 
friends in the youthful crew of 
the Dauntless, involved in some 
strange happenings in the foggy 
Thames estuary. There is some 
instruction, too, for landlubbers. 

Tale of Roman Britain 

They Fought For Brigantia, by 
Marjorie Rowling ( Harrap, 7s 8d). 

Jn a d 184 Marcellus was sent to 
Britain to repulse the tribes 
who had stormed the Antonine 
Wall. With the legion of Marcus 
Alfenius Paternus he quickly de¬ 
feated them. Just after their 
triumphant return, Gaius, the 
son of Marcus, had a British 
dragon tattooed on his chest oy 
Curoi, a Brigantian chieftain. 
By order of Marcus, Curoi Was 
flogged, and to avenge this in¬ 
dignity he abducts Gaius and 
'brings him up as a Briton. How 
the boy plays a part in the 
struggle against the Romans, 
and is finally united with his 
father makes a stirring tale. 

All the Year Round 

Nature’s Calendar, by William T. 
Palmer, FUGS {Ske fling ton, 6s). 

]\<£r. Palmer takes us on an 
open-air journey through 
the year, telling us little stories 
and. legends about the chief 
events each month in the lives 
of the animals, birds, and flowers. 

Mining Adventures 

The Secret of Hollow Hill, by 
Garry Hogg ( Nelson, 7s 6d). 

^dmirers of Garry Hogg’s yarns 
will love this one of holiday 
excitement. The two boys, Nat 
and Jonty, and their sister Pen, 
set out on their bicycles to ex¬ 
plore Westmorland above ground, 
but just for fun they followed 
an odd personage they saw on a 
tricycle, and had strange adven¬ 
tures in the old lead mines. 


Grids Stop 
Animals Straying 

little Bill read in Parliament 
for the second time, will prob¬ 
ably affect the pocket money of 
some children living in country 
areas adjacent to moorland. 

To prevent sheep and cattle 
from straying off the moors, stone 
walls were built many years 
before cars or bicycles were ever 
thought of, and often a road 
across a moor passes through a 
gate in . the wall—or perhaps 
several gates; and both cyclists 
and motorists sometimes leave 
these gates open. 

During the summer holidays or 
in the long summer evenings, 
children from adjacent farms 
take turns at “keeping gate,” 
opening it for passing traffic, 
and receiving many a coin from 
grateful travellers. This source of 
revenue will cease when the Bill 
dealing with cattle grids is finally 
passed. 

The grid does away with the 
need for a gate. It is a simple 
device of parallel iron bars placed 
over a shallow pit where a gate 
formerly stood, the space between 
the bars being of sufficient width 
for the hoofs of animals to drop 
through. Animal instinct pre¬ 
vents them trying to cross. 


AN ESSEX BENEFIT 

■yiyHEN Essex play Worcester¬ 
shire, at Romford, during 
the Whitsun week-end, Alfred 
Avery will take a well-earned 
benefit. 

It was in 1935 that “Sonny ” 
Avery, an East Londoner, made 
liis debut with Essex, and 
he has been a grand “team man.” 

He. owes his introduction to 
County cricket to Jack Hobbs, 
who saw him playing in a school¬ 
boy match and recommended him 
to the authorities at the Oval. 
Surrey had no vacancies for 
ground boys, however, and Jack 
Hobbs immediately recommended 
him to Essex—the County that 
had turned down Hobbs when he 
was a lad. 


World’s Largest School 

JJJngland recently had a visitor 
from the world’s largest 
school, Chicago Technical School, 
which has a roll of 15,000 boys, 
but no class with more than 30. 
Tile scholars even have their 
own daily newspaper. 


Other Books Received 

TTncommon Wild Flowers, by John 
Hutchinson (A Pelican Book, 
2s 6d). 

Collecting Butterflies and Moths, 
by Ian Harman (Williams and 
Norgate, 7s 6d). 

Going to the Ballet, by Arnold 
Haskell (Phoenix House, 7s 6d). 

The Queen Elizabeth Story, by 
Rosemary Sutcliff (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 8s 6d). 

Your Favourite Dog, written and 
illustrated by Nina Scott Langley 
(Brockhampton Press, 3s 6d). 

Something New In Model Boat 
Building—how to make out-of-the- 
ordinary model boats with simple 
tools and materials—by Donald H. 
Matheson (Hutchinson, 5s). 

British Steam Horses, a book of 
modern locomotives, by George 
Dow (Phoenix House, 12s 6d). 

Ships of the World, by Clifton 
Ackroyd, with 40 colour plates and 
diagrams by L. W. E. Thoresby 
(Ward Lock, 6s). 

Flower Pressing—how to find, 
collect, and press 38 common wild 
flowers—by S. Francis Blackwell, 
with colour plates and drying 
paper (Medallion Press, 3s 6d) 
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Morninjr, Mr. Challoder — more ) 

about rubber, please! J 



not so fasti] 


Now Tessa, look -the rubber flows 
r out of the trees when they are ' 
"tapped"- that means w hen st rips 
are cut from their bark 

y —--XT®-bjrSv 

6oodnes$! 

It's like 
milk ! 



And they! 

I catch it ini 
[those little] 
leupsi 


That's, 

right, i 

r >Y<ju are now looking^" i i 
at the creping machirtej~^-*J ' 
The lumps of crepe areTj i?jV ' 
passed through r ollers) | 
and come out in f 
heat sheets(_ 

" g 

frost likeowl 
[mangle at h ome!] 

[ It is then packed in plywood 1 
boxes and shipped 
[to England. 


on alternate days-better) 
foritshealth.Ther 
Lyj liquid rubber is mixed 
* 1 with formic acid 
and poured into » 

/ large tanks-like 1 
“ this-to'coagulate"-. 
-that is become solid J 
It is now read y for 
I rolling 


This is the _ 
way the sole 
crepe rubberl 
is made-thel 
type Clarks L 
use for sandals] 
It is called 

_"pale crepe." 

[ After coagulation and 
rolling it is hung out 
to dry in sheets'* 


J 


When it arrives at Clarks factory] 
the boxes are broken open with j 
crowbars.] 
j Here is a [> 

[sheet of 
’pale 
[crepe 




NEXT MONTH 


, How soft and J 
jbouncy1 

fVe see how the crepe soles are cut 
and attached to Clarks Sandals. 




5 CHILDREN'S SHOES 


HOLIDAY HOUSE PARTY 
AT EASTBOURNE AGAIN ! 
From AUG. 4th—SEPT. 8th. Fortnight 
or longer periods for all aged 8-15. 

Full Supervision by Responsible Adults. 
Fine house by sea, and a new programme 
of picnics, outings, beach games, etc. 
Above All — Good Food — Good Fun, 
Reservation Lists Now Open. 
Brochure, etc., from : 

Secretary, “JUNIOR HOLIDAYS,” 
69 VVigmore St. (Floor 2), London, VV.l# 


CONJURING TRICKS 


Secrets of Magic” Book ... 9d. p n ri a0t , 
Wizard's Supper” ... 1/- £ y/r “ 

“Torn & Restored Paper Trick” 1/- hzxrra. 

“Dancing Skeleton'' .1/6 

“Indian Yogi” Fire Eating Trick ... 2/6 
“Magic- Pocket Cricket Bat” ■ ... 1/6 

Many others. Send stamp for our special 
catalogue of easy-to-perform tricks. No 
skill required. To : 

JUNIOR’S MAIL ORDER SERVICE, 
37 Rosebery Road, Epsom. 




P EATJAULQFFER 4 

mmm r 

CARR PACK. F 12-126 



PARA Ridge Tent comes to you complete, 
all accessories. Popular size 5 ft. 6 in. along 
ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 4 ft. 6 in] wide, 

3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. wall. Brand-new. 
Price £3.9.6. Post, etc., 1/6. 'Without fly¬ 
sheet, price £2.12.6. Post, etc., 1/-. 

BULL TENTS. £3.15.0 complete, carriage 
5/-. * ESTUARY » TENTS, 6 ft. 6 in 

long, 6 ft. wide, 6 ft. high. Cash price 
£7.7.0. Carriage, etc., 2/-. 

Other Tents, Marquees, Tarpaulins, 


ETC 


MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. 

7 oz. crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holiday, 
sporting events, 42/6. W.D. model, full size, 
£3.10.0. Special 6 lens achromatic model, 
£5.19.6. Both complete in case, etc. All 
post 1/-. Also other models. 


WRENS' SHOES. Genuine Officers model. 
White uppers; solid leather soles. Flat heels. 
Ideal sports and holiday use. Hard wearing, 
smart, lace-up walking style. Sizes 2 to 4J 
in half sizes. 

Camp Equipment, Projectors, etc. 
Monthly Terms Arranged. Send for Bumper Catalogue. 
HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN), 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction. London, S.E.5. Open all >Sat. Closed 1 p.m. Wed, 
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The Bran Tub 


Obliging 

'The new maid was receiving in¬ 
structions about her duties. 
“Now, we like breakfast at 
seven-thirty,” said the mistress. 

“Oh, that’s all right, ma’am. I 
never feel like mine until about 
eight-thirty.” 

Mr, Mrs, and Miss 

Tn England rivers all are males; 

For instance Father Thames. 
Whoever in Columbia sails 
Finds , them Ma’amselles or 
Dames; 

For there the gentler sex pre¬ 
sides 

Aquatic, I assure ye; 

And Mrs Sippi rolls her tides 
Responsive to Miss Souri. 

RODDY 


aeko Does the Hat Trick! 
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Bank Holiday 

n Act of Parliament in 1871 
made' certain days of ' the 
year legal holidays for banks, 
and most other businesses regard 
them as holidays. • 

In Scotland the bank holidays 
are New Year’s Day, Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, -and the first 
Mondays in May and August. 
Northern Ireland has the same 
bank holidays as England, plus 
St Patrick’s Day (March 17). 


11 Fancy asking me how I came to fall! 
I didn’t—-I came to climb.” 

Riddle-My-Name 

Jn oceans, not seas: 

In chalk, not in cheese: 

In slide, not in skate; 

In vast, not in great; 

In hearty and hale; 

In oar,- not in sail. 

A boy’s name here; you can’t go 
wrong; 

Just think of Polly in the song. 

Answer next week 

Just a Suggestion 
JJill was singing as usual when 
his friend made a remark 
about his voice. 

“Oh, I’m always breaking into 
song,” said Bill. 

“I know; but if only you found 
the key there would be no need 
to break in,” commented his 
friend. 


Jacko and "Baby were lending a hand 
to clean out the lumber room. 

So Small 

jyj^oTHER: And how do you like 
your new flat? 

Newlywed Daughter; Well, 
there’s no room for complaint. 
Mother. 

A Chinese Rhyme 

r pEACH your son a trade before 
lie’s twenty, 

Whatsoe’er his powers. 

Plant your fields with rice and 
beans a-plenty— 

Not too many flowers. 

Agreed 

'J'he student was dissatisfied 
with the marking of one of 
his papers. 

“I don’t think that I deserve 
absolute zero for this answer,” 
he said to his tutor. 

“I agree with you," remarked 
the tutor, “but it’s the lowest 
mark I can give you.” 

Do You Know That . . .? 

Tn the Yakutsk region of Siberia 
the ground is frozen to great 
depths, and in summer perhaps 
only the top two feet of soil 
thaw. 

rpHE tops of cumulo-nimbus 
clouds, the massive threaten¬ 
ing storm clouds, frequently rise 
to a height of five miles. 
rjxACiEF.s, unlike rivers, can flow 
uphill, and they can erode 
below sea level. Their mouths, 
or snouts, advance and recede 
with the seasons. 
rj^HE Great Wall of China, 1500 
miles long, .is the Earth’s 
largest feature built by man. 
rj^HE Niagara Falls, 30,000 years 
ago, were on the shore of 
.Lake Ontario. Now they arc- 
seven miles up the gorge, having 
receded in the course of time. 



“My hat!” chuckled'Jacko. “We 
have a heady problem to solve.” 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Oak-apples. “Hallo! What 
have you got there, Ann?” in¬ 
quired Farmer Gray. 

“Oak-apples; for Monday’next 
is Oak-apple Day,” explained 
Ann. 

“So it will be, I’d forgotten,” 
smiled the farmer. “Oak-apples 
are caused by a species of gall¬ 
fly, which lays its eggs in the 
oak buds. In the late autumn 
and winter, when the oak’s 
leaves have withered, clusters of 
hard, brown, marble-like growths 
may be seen. These are marble- 
galls, often wrongly called ‘ Oak- 
apples.’ They are caused by an¬ 
other species of gall-fly.” 

“ I’ve seen them,” nodded Ann. 
“But I like these pretty pink- 
and-white ones best.” 

Bunkum 

’THERE was an old fellow from 
1 Clyde, 

Whose mouth was unusually 
wide.. 

One day just for fun, 

He popped in a whole bun. 

And put six loaves of bread by 
its side. 

Remove the Core 

This rhyme gives clues for four 
6-letter words ivhich all. begin 
and end alike. They have dif¬ 
ferent middles, each one being 
an ordinary 4-letter word, 

■Write six letters: that’s enough 
To spell a word for “rude ” 
or “rough ”; 

Take the sculls out (leave each 
end) 

And put a word that means 
“suspend ”: 

Take the middle out, instead 
Write what woman wears when 
wed: 

Take this out again and guess 
A word that means “what we 
possess.” Answer next week 

To Grin Like a Cheshire Cat 

]Y£any people say ’ that this 
phrase refers to cheeses 
made in moulds in the form of 
grinning cats which used to be 
sold in the county of Cheshire. 

■ Actually, the origin of the 
phrase is much older and refers 
to a Mr Caterling of Chester, 
who was. installed as forest 
warden by. Richard III. As a 
result of- numerous sword fights 
with poachers his face became 
hideously scarred. The curious 
twisted expression of his features 
when battling with the poachers 
became notorious. Thus arose 
the term “A grin like the 
Cheshire Caterling.” In time, 
this purely local saying spread to 
other counties and eventually 
became shortened into “To grin 
like a Cheshire cat.” 


And “My hats !’’(gasped Father Jacko, 
when he saw his son’s handiwork. 

Pithy Proverb 

TTe is a wise man who speaks 
little. 


Last Week’s 
Plus Fours 

(iv)ory, r(iv)er, 
c (i v) i 1. o 1 ( i v) e, 
v(iv)id, r(iv)al 
Riddle-My-Naine 
Barbara 
Weight and See 
Mother Sst 2lbs, 
Aunt I6st 4ibs, 
Marilyn 4st lib, 
Baby 19 lbs 
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MARS ARE MARVELLbUS- 
AND BIG! 

Mars are such big bars 

Mars have such a marvellous taste 

Mars are such fine value 

— get yours today! 










































































































































